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Franz Schubert. 
graph by Krichuber, dated 1846 
and brought to light in Vienna 

this year. 


T is related that the eminent 

Cambridge librarian, Henry Brad- 

shaw, being indignantly assured by 
someone that Sir George Grove’s per- 
tinacious belief in Schubert’s “Gastein” 
Symphony was a form of hallucination, 
made the quick rejoinder: “No. If he 
doesn’t find the symphony he’ll stir up 
people to find other things just as 
good.” Events have not justified Mr. 
Bradshaw’s words. Since that far-off 
day .in the ‘eighties, a quantity 
of Schubert relics has indeed been 
brought to light. But none of these is 
something “just as good” as the lost 
symphony of Schubertian legend is sup- 
posed to be. It is, in fact, far from 
certain that anything cowd be “just 
as good.” For even as the vanished 
continent of Atlantis—affirmed by some, 
denied by others—has been esteemed 
through the ages the seat of a mighty 
civilization, so has the “Gastein” Sym- 
phony been dowered by the accruing 
theories and the accumulated supersti- 
tions of nearly two generations with 
all the lineaments ef a soaring master- 
piece. 

The recent flurry caused by the an- 
nouncement, emanating from the Col- 
umbia Phonograph Company, that this 
almost legendary composition may have 
turned up in Budapest, encourages a 
fresh survey of the whole “Gastein” 
business. I do not pretend for a mo- 
ment that such a survey will lead to 
other than the stereotyped deductions 
of several decades or will definitely re- 
solve any troublous conjectures. Neither 
have I anything to offer in the way of 
new evidence or of novel hypotheses. 
The ensuing observations aim merely 
to furnish a birdseye prospect of known 
facts and surmises and, perhaps, to ad- 
duce such conclusions as might be 
reached by anyone who considered the 
testimony, unhampered by prejudice or 
preconception. 


Three Distinct Periods 


CHUBERT’S symphonic activity 

falls logically into three distinct 
periods. These periods are not closely 
correlated and it is worthy of notice 
that the most prolific of them is 
creatively the least important. In five 
years—from 1813 to 1818; in other 
words, between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one—he wrote six symphonies. 
They are facile, pretty, derivative, un- 
important, with here and there the un- 
mistakable Schubertian touch and 


romantic feature, but without a marked 





From a litho- 


inner growth, a crystallizing style or 
a unifying poetic idea. For the next 
three years he withdrew from the sym- 
phonic field, returning briefly to it in 
1821 to dash off at lightning speed that 
E major “Sketch” Symphony, which 
sixty years later achieved a kind of 
completion at the hands of the English- 
man, John Francis Barnett, and which 
conductor Nicolai Sokoloff has just 
touched up and advantageously per- 
formed at concerts of the Cleveland 
Orchestra. This fascinating work 
looks both forward and backward and 
in certain respects forms a slight but 
hitherto unsuspected bridge across the 
emotional gap between the “little” C 
major Symphony of 1818 and the “Un- 
finished” of 1822, besides aspiring to- 
ward the C major of the “heavenly 
length.” 

The “Unfinished” symphony marks 
the end of the second stage. Schubert’s 
genius, in potent and unceasing fer- 
ment, thereafter emitted songs, sonatas, 
chamber music, opera. But by 1824 
the symphonic idea again agitated him. 
This time, indeed, he appears to have 
felt its summons more imperatively 
than ever before. It is an engrossing 
paradox that more was written in 
various communications of Schubert 
and his associates about a symphony 
which has vanished without trace (if 
ever it existed) than about all the tan- 
gible others. To be sure, “more,” in 
this case, is not overmuch. 

In that year we find the composer ac- 
tually speaking of clearing the tracks 
for the “grand (grosse) symphony.” 
He had, six years earlier, conferred that 
portentous adjective on the C major 
symphony for reasons that have never 
become colorable. Before March 3, he 
had written two string quartets and 
the great Octet. In a letter of that 
date to Kupelwieser in Rome he gives 
his friend intelligence of these works 
with the significant addition: “Ueber- 
haupt will ich mir auf diese Art den 
Weg zur grossen Sinfonie bahnen.” 
(“In any case, in this way I shall pre- 
pare the path for the grand symphony.” 


No Mention of Symphony 


CHUBERT set out, in May, 1824, 

to pass the summer on the estate 
of his patron, Count Esterhazy, in 
Zelesz, Hungary, there to administer 
musical instruction to the eighteen year 
old Countess Caroline (he had been to 
Zelesz on a similar mission six years 
earlier.) At Zelesz he composed in- 
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pupil. 


Dr. 
Karoline von Esterhazy, Schubert's 


Helmut Wolter 


To this countess, with 


whom he was madly in love, he 


dustriously and wrote at least five let- 
ters—to his brother Ferdinand, to 
Schwind, to Schober, to Helmine von 
Chezy. In one of these, penned some- 
where between the Ist and the 15th of 
August, he thus apprises Schwind: “I 
have composed a grand (grosse) 
sonata and variations for four hands, 
which last have enjoyed here a par- 
ticular success... .” There is no men- 
tion of a symphony, however, nor is 
there in any of Schubert’s remaining 
letters from Zelesz which are published 
in the second volume of Otto Erich 
Deutsch’s “Dokumente.” In the recent 
announcement of the alleged “find,” as 
given out from Columbia Phono- 
graph headquarters, it was declared 
that “a letter from Schwind to 
Schober, friends of Schubert, states 
that the composer, late in 1824, was 
working on a symphony at Zelesz.” I 
have been able to find no such letter in 
Prof. Deutch’s compendious volume. 
To begin with, Schubert was no longer 
in Zelesz “late” in 1824, for on Nov. 8 
of that _ Schwind, in Vienna, wrote 
to Schober: “Schubert is here again”— 
a fact confirmed a later by 
Johanna Lutz in a note to Kupelwieser. 
What Schwind did write to Schober 
about the hypothetical symphony is 
contained in a communication dated 
Aug. 20, 1824—which can scarcely be 
termed “late” in that year! The exact 
wording of the passage is thus: “Schu- 
bert hat geschrieben. Es geht ihm 
recht wohl und er ist fleissig. So viel 
ich weiss, an einer Symphonie. . . .” 
(“Schubert has written. He is very 
well and he is diligent. So far as I 
know, on a symphony... .” (the italics 
are mine). Yet in the letter to which 
this statement unquestionably refers 
Schubert utters no word as to any sym- 
phony. Obviously, Schwind’s _ state- 
ment has an implicity conjectural look 
and is too lightly and irresponsibly 
spoken to serve as proof of Holy Writ. 
It is only if the phrase “so viel ich 
weiss” be given the decidedly far-fetch- 
ed rendering “this much I know,” that 
it can be construed as something like 
a definite assurance. 

The winter seems to have passed 
without further recorded allusions to 
the symphony. Likewise the spring. In 
May, 1825, Schubert set out on a five 
months’ jaunt into Upper Austria, which 
took him to Steyer, to Linz, to Gmund- 
en, to Gastein to Salzburg and which in 
some cases led him more than once 
over the same ground. Gastein was 





dedicated numerous songs. 


The 
drawing is by H. Lohbeck. 


reached about Aug. 18. Four days 
earlier Schwind had written him, 
among other things from Vienna, the 
following: “Wegen deiner Sinfonie 
koenner wir uns gute Hoffnungen 
machen,”—which Grove translates “To 
your symphony we are looking forward 
eagerly” and which probably does in- 
dicate, as Sir George believed, that 
Schubert had mentioned the symphony 
in an earlier letter—had, in fact, spoken 
of the thing as virtually done at the 
beginning of August. “That it was 
actually put to paper at Gastein at this 
date we know from the testimony of 
Bauernfeld, who also informs us that 
it was a special favorite with its com- 
poser” (Schubert article in the Dic- 
tionary ). 

At this stage I take occasion to 
draw attention to a detail of the re- 
cent alleged discovery which I lately 
pointed out in commenting on the re- 

rted find in the New York Telegram. 

he title page of the mysterious new 
manuscript in Budapest was said to 
bear the inscription: “Sinfonia in C 
moll von Franz Schubert—Gmunden, 
den 30 Juli 1825.” But from the evi- 
dence of Schubert’s own letters given 
in Deutsch’s “Dokumente” the com- 
poser was not in Gmunden on July 30, 
but in Steyer. His six-weeks-long 
visit to Gmunden—must have occurred 
between the beginning of June and the 
middle of July, for in a letter to Spaun, 
written in Linz and dated July 21, he 
relates that he has been in Upper 
Austria since May 20, that he remained 
only two weeks in Steyer, after which 
Vogl and he went to Gmunden, where 
they spent six “right pleasant” weeks 
at the home of their friend Traweger. 
Almost immediately thereafter, on July 
25, he dispatched from Steyer a long 
communication to his father and his 
stepmother, which contains the follow- 
ing proof that he could scarcely have 
been in Gmunden on the date the Bude- 
pest title page mentions: “If you will 
favor me very soon with a letter it can 
still reach me here, as we are remain- 
ing only ten to fourteen days and then 
beginning the journey to Gastein, one 
of the most famous watering places, 
about three days distant from Steyer.” 

“We hear nothing of the new sym- 
phony during the early part of the 
year (1826),” admits ir George 
Grove, who adds, without furnishing 
any documentary basis for his beliet, 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Ernest Bloch te be Honored 


Society, civic and business leaders 
will join on December 17 in one of the 
largest affairs given in recent years, 
when Ernest Bloch, great composer, 
who has recently returned to San Fran- 
cisco for the world premiere of his 
symphony “America,” will be given a 
dinner at the Palace Hotel by a large 
group of leaders in every phase of San 
Francisco life. 

The committee, headed by Frederick 
J. Koster, with Albert M. Bender and 
Mabel T. Johnson as treasurer and 
secretary respectively, includes Gov- 
ernor C. C. Young, Mayor James 
Rolph Jr., Dr. W. W. Campbell of 
U. C., Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur of 
Stanford, Dr. Aurelia Henry Rein- 
hardt of Mills College, Rear Admiral 


Thomas Washington, U.S.N., - Maj. 
Gen. John L. Hines, U.S.A., Maj. 
Gen. Eli K. Cole, ULS.M.C., Most 


Rev. Edward J. Hanna, Rt. Reverend 
Edward L. Parsons, Rabbi Louis I. 
Newman, Alfred Hertz, Dr. Hans 
Leschke, Mortimer Fleishacker, A. P. 
Gianinni,. Wallace M. Alexander and 
Constant Auger, and many others. 

~ + > 


More Phonographs 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Dec. 12.—The 
production of phonographs in 1927 was 
sixty-three per cent higher than the 
figure for 1925, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department of Com- 
merce relating to its biennial census of 
manufactures. There were 1,046,387 
phonographs produced in 1927, includ- 
ing dictaphones and radio-phonograph 
combinations. The value of records 
and blanks increased from $26,790,947 
in 1925 to $31,781,443 in 1927. 

A different story is told of the piano 
industry. In 1927 there were 124 es- 
tablishments engaged in the manufac- 
ture of pianos, as compared with 393 
in 1925. The value of their products 
declined from $101,180,777 in 1925 to 
$75,490,681 in 1927. 


*> * * 


An Effect That Failed 

Emile Vuillermoz writes to the 
Christian Science Monitor that the fan- 
fare of publicity which preceded the 
debut of the new Paris Symphony Or- 
chestra created a widespread animosity 
towards it, and prepared the public for 
a much higher degree of excellence 
than the orchestra attained. It con- 
sists, he says, for the most part of 
young and enthusiastic musicians whose 
promise is greater than their present 
achievement. 

* * * 


Vivaldi in Berlin 

Vivaldi’s Le Stagione, which was the 
subject of Lawrence Gilman’s recent 
analytical notes in a recent issue of 
Musica America, was heard in Ber- 
lin, recently, at the Philharmonic, 
under Werner Wolff. Heinz Ungar 
conducted, at the same concerts, a per- 
formance of Ernest Bloch’s Concerto 
Grosso, whose classicism rather startled 


its hearers. 
a 6S 


Edwin Evans, writing in the Gamut, 
published in America by the Oxford 
University Press, tells of a full page 
advertisement on the front page of the 
London Daily Mail, the most costly 
newspaper space in England, telling 
of “another captivating sensation from 
the pulsating soul of Horatio Nicholls.” 

> > > 


Spirituals in French 
When the Fisk Jubilee Singers ap- 
peared in Paris recently their program 
included, according to La Semaine 
Musicale: Le Maitre Est dans la Froide 
Terre, La Riviere Profonde and Montez 
dans le Chariot. 
* * * 


Musical Hermes, the Spanish review, 
announces the invention of a device 
which makes possible glissandi in all 
keys. 


$250,000 for Friends 

Plane for the raising of a fund to 
provide an annual income of $250,000 
for three years to finance the proposed 
orchestra of the Friends of Music were 
announced in a report of Mrs. J. F. 
Lanier, read at a reception Tuesday 
afternoon, Dec. 11, at the Hotel Am- 
bassador, given in honor of Artur 
Bodanzky. 

Plans for the Society’s proposed new 
building will be announced after the 
funds to endow the new orchestra and 
enlarged chorus have been taken care 
of. A drive is already under way to 
ensure the necessary endowment. There 
are to be two series of ten concerts 
each, presenting from ten to fifteen 
choral works in each series. 


It is not yet known in which hall the 
concerts will be given, as the Town 
Hall is too small to hold an audience 
large enough to pay the cost of the con- 
certs, and an organ is necessary for the 
performance of most choral works. 
Once the new building is complelted it 
is planned to support the Society from 
the revenue from office rentals. 


* * 4 
A Musical Plebiscite 
The Berlin Staatsoper has de- 


cided to submit the question of cuts or 
no cuts in Wagner to the decision of 
its public. Performances of Die 
Walkure are to be given in both origi- 
nal and excised versions, and the pub- 
lic.will be asked to choose. 


Pittsburgh Pastors Halt Legal Steps 
Against Sunday Concerts 


ITTSBURGH, Dec. 12.—The Sabbath Association which has opposed 
the Pittsburgh Orchestra’s Sunday concerts announces it will take 
no further action through the courts but will educate its members as to 
what the Sabbath means and thus carry on a campaign against Sunday 


music. 


Mosque on Sunday evening, Dec. 2, 


The Orchestra gave its second concert of the season in Syria 
under the baton of Elias Breeskin, 


playing the following program: Overture, In Springtime, Goldmark; Con- 
certo for violin, Mendelssohn; Prelude to Lohengrin, Wagner; The Sor- 


cerer’s Apprentice, Dukas; Symphony No. 5, Tchaikovsky. 
Mr. Breeskin performed wonders with his able body of men. Coloring 
was effective, and a capacity audience of more than 4,000 rose en masse 


to applaud. The soloist was Ruth Breton, violinist, who came on short 


: notice and created a favorable impression on her first Pittsburgh appear- 
= ance. The entire program moved smoothly. 


TO CL TO 
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Respighi Honors Rethber 





W. E. B. 


Photo Carlo Edwards 


Elisabeth Rethberg, Metropolitan Opera soprano, who sang the 
principle role in Ottorino Respighi's new opera, The Sunken 
Bell, with the composer and his wife on the stage of the 


Opera House. 


Respighi liked Mme. Rethberg’s singing of the 


part so much he has dedicated the opera to her. 
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La Scala Gives “Forza” 
After Twenty Years 


A FORZA DEL DES- 

TINO, which had not been 
heard in Milan for more than 
twenty years, was revived at La 
Scala on Nov. 17. A_ novelty, 
given on Nov. 22, was Michetti’s 
La Maddalena. The _ season 
on Nov. 15 with Verdi’s Otello 
under the baton of Arturo Tos- 
canini. Another early bill was 
Wolf-Ferrari’s Sly. Detailed 
reports of these performances, 
written by Federico Candida, 
will appear in the next issue of 
MusicaL AMERICA. 











Moszkowski on Fame 

The Courrier Musical, of Paris, con- 
tains one of the innumerable stories of 
Moszkowski’s wit, a few of which 
have been gathered from Lazare Levy 
and Isidor Philipp, two of the com- 
poser’s intimate friends. Glazounoff 
and Moskowski were passing the house 
of Franz Schubert in Vienna. Glazoun- 
off, noticing the plaque on the house, 
asked Moszkowski if he thought there 
would be a plaque on his (Glazoun- 
off’s) house after his death. “Cer- 
tainly,” replied Moszkowski. “And what 


will it say?” asked Glazounoff. 
Moszkowski’s reply was terse: “To 
Let.” 

x* * * 


Pierrot Lunaire of Schonberg was 
broadcast in Vienna on Nov. 5. Sir 
Henry Wood is to conduct a radio per- 
formance of the Eighth Symphony of 
Mahler, in the spring. 

* * * 


$750 for Workers’ Symphony 

The Socialist Cultural Union) Social- 
istischer Kulturbund) of Berlin is offer- 
ing two prizes, one-300 marks ($750) 
for a proletarian Symphony, and one of 
1,000 marks ($250) for an Overture. 
The contest closes on April 30, 1929. 
Inquiries are being received by the 
Sozilistischer Kultarbund. Berlin S W 
68, Lindenstr. 3. 

* * * 


An Ether-Music School 
Pupils and assistants of Leon There- 
min have started a School for Electrical 
Music in Berlin. A concert of “Elec- 
trical Quartets and Chamber Orchestra 
Music” is scheduled this month A 
number of improvements have been 
made, including a device for showing 
pitch variations visually, so that the 
performer can guide his hand with two 
indications to help him. 
* * * 


Covent Garden to Go? 

It is reported that Covent Garden 
Theatre is to be demolished within a 
few years to make way for an extension 
of Covent Garden Market. London 
Musical circles would welcome a the- 
atre with a larger seating capacity 
(Covent Garden seats only 1900), al- 
though the acoustic properties and the 
immense stage of the present opera 


house are world-famous. 
* * * 





Norbert Salter Begins 
Tour of America 


ORBERT SALTER, con- 

cert and theatrical man- 
ager who has recently established 
a New York bureau, is leaving 
New York on Dec. 17 for an ex- 
tensive tour of the United States 
to acquaint himself with musical 
managers, clubs, directors, etc. 
At the same time, being greatly 
interested in American talent, he 
will grant auditions to aspiring 
young artists in various cities, 
such as Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 
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PRELUDE 


—<and the (urtam 


ings 


up On 


Bloch’s “America” 


By Homer Henley 


Ernest Bloch’s symphonic score “America,” 
which won Musical America’s three thousand 
dollar prize contest, will be played next week 
and within a month thereafter by practically 
every major symphony orchestra in the coun- 


try. 


‘Mr. Henley’s article recalls an interview with 
Bloch at the time when he was desperately ill 
and hard at work on his prize score. 


T was one of those crystal days of 

North wind with the thin afternoon 
sunlight falling like yellow swords 
through the brittle-cold air. From the 
windows of Ernest Bloch’s apartment, 
one saw a thousand miles of sea and 
mountains dwindling in the clear dis- 
tances. 

On a couch with a vivid orange 
coverlet lay Ernest Bloch. At the ends 
of the orange coverlet were wide white 
and black stripes, very bold and sav- 
age. Bloch is immensely self-sufficient, 
filled with the intoxicating recklessness 
of the great adventure of life—yet an- 
other Wandering Jew, driven like a leaf 
before the storm of his own fated lone- 
liness. 

His mother was the finest optimist 
he ever knew. He said of her that if 
the room in which she happened to sit 
were to catch fire, she would deny that 
the fire existed, and she would deny it 
with such overwhelming conviction that 
her optimism would put out the fire. 

His father was a poet, something of 
a musician and a mystic. He was 
deeply religious and observed in his 
home all the small ceremonials of 
orthodoxy. The perpetual light of 
Jewry burned in the family dining-room 
where they ate their blessed fish on 
Friday evenings, and here the little boy 
played his violin for his father, and 
even then laid on his violin strings the 
tentative patterns which were later to 
become the themes of sonatas and con- 
certos. 

His father was a business man, and 
the son followed in his steps. He was 
in business in his native Geneva until 
the outbreak of the great war. But he 
found time to study music, and his 
father helped him in this. He studied 
violin and piano and composition with 

reat masters in Brussels and Frank- 
ort and Munich and Paris, and he com- 
posed many songs, two symphonic 
poems and a symphony (this last was 
composed, at the age of twenty years), 
in addition to all which he also found 
time to deliver one hundred and fifteen 
lectures on aesthetic subjects at the 
Conservatory of Geneva—where he was 
also professor of composition—to con- 
duct symphony concerts at Lausanne 
and Neuchatel, and to stage his opera 
“Macbeth” at the Opera Comique in 
Paris. At the age of thirty-six, war 
took his business in Geneva, and at the 
instance of his friend, M. Pochon of 
the Flonzaley Quartet, Ernest Bloch 
came to America, to begin his novitiate 


in the real school of life. Since that 
time sunshine has benisoned him and 
tempest has dogged his devious steps, 
but the tempests knew him best. At 
first his was a genuine success d’ estime 
—the Boston Symphony played his 
Trios Poems Juifs; the famous New 
York Friends of Music gave an or- 
chestral concert composed exclusively 
of his works; he won national prizes 
for composition, and in Europe his 
gorgeously barbaric orchestral tapes- 
tries figured on the programs of the 
great symphonies. His vogue passed 
for a time. Mengelberg of the “Con- 
certgebouw Orkest” of Amsterdam re- 
jected a magnum opus which Bloch sent 
him. (On the day of my interview, 
ten years after this rejection, I saw on 
his desk a letter received that morning 
from Willem Mengelberg, asking for 
the privilege of performing that very 
work at a forthcoming concert in New 
York City). Despair took him by. the 
hand. But, despairing, he wrote more 
manuscripts. Then he was given the 
post of Director of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music. Sunshine for a 
while, then more trouble as the sparks 
flew upward. After five years he gave 
up that post. He was ill. Family 
troubles had left him to wander alone. 
With his wife and children in Europe, 
he took his way to San Francisco to 
found a great conservatory. 

That is one history of Ernest Bloch; 
but there is another history of another 
Ernest Bloch. It is that of the man 
who, in the “mad pride of intellectu- 
ality” walked in mental paths strewn 
wit the tangled philosophies of 
Nietzsche, of Haeckel and of Spinoza; 
treading out the corn of his intellect in 
philosophic splinters of cleverness, in 
aesthetic lectures on abstract principles 
of beauty and of form, in striving for 
the expression of a reconciliation be- 
tween the avatars of music as a form 
and man as an ego. The ancient soul of 
Ernest Bloch knows nothing of clever- 
ness and aesthetics. That soul of his 
walks with the soul of his fathers in 
the tents of Shem, on the iron hills 
and in the tender valleys where Israel 
waited on the word of its merciless and 
beneficient Yahweh; in the savage pomp 
of painted Byzantium; in the cedar- 
scented halls of Solomon the magnifi- 


cent. 

I looked about the apartment. It re- 
flected its owner, as apartments do. 
There was a grand piano covered by 
(Continued on page 31) 











Ernest Blach on a walking trip in the Alps. 
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Lhe Orient Captures New York 


Michio Ito, Japanese Aesthete of the Dance, 
Brings the East to the West in New Guise. 


By Ivan 


N a city that rushes after surface 

novelties at any price, one seldom 

sees such delightful solo dances as 
Michio Ito and his ensemble (Dorothy 
Wagner, Hazel Wright, Pauline Koner 
and Kohana), presented in the Civic 
Repertory Theatre, New York, on Sun- 
day evening, Dec. 2. The program was 
original and entertaining, with numbers 
varying in character from temple dances 
to the most fantastic solo creations of 
ultra modernists, 

The star was Ito himself. His best 
numbers were undoubtedly a Tango to 
music by Albeniz, A Pair of Fans to 
Yamada’s music, an Arabesque by De- 
bussy, and the Javenese Temple Dance, 
in which he displayed a masterly grasp 
of musical themes and their renderings 
into plastic forms that I have rarely 
seen equalled by his contemporaries. 


ICHIO ITO is an 
rhythmocrat—disciple of rhyth- 
mic art—an illuminating example oi 
our cosmopolitan evolution. His idiom 
is amazingly original. Though racially 
Japanese in his aesthetic credo, Ito is 
a cosmopolitan individualist, a virtuoso 
of the world. He has ceased to be a 
nationalist. Ito’s dance, which I saw 
after an interval of several years, has 
evolved from the racial note toward a 
conventionalized style of his own. 
Like every true work of art, the dance 
has besides its technical (physical) fea- 


interesting 


tures an essential substance, an eso- 
teric idiom—the soul—which lifts it 
above mere craft into the spiritual 


sphere that inspires. There is an inner 


Narodny 


and an external side to what we call 
beautiful creations. Often students and 
artists who display marvelous technical 
skill and achieve brilliant features in 
form think that is all. They arouse 
audiences for a moment, it may be true, 
but they pass just as swiftly as they 
appeared, without leaving a trace of an 
inner spark, It is the essence more 
than the external that counts, and 
Michio Ito has persistently sought that 
esoteric content. His dances are not 
empty displays of graceful movement 
and brilliant artistic skill. They. all 
have an inner core, an allegorical con- 
tent. 

Michio Ito, like a sincere individual- 
ist of the East—suggestive of Laf- 
cadio Hearn’s idiom in poetry and 
prose—is first of all a symbolist and a 
disciple of ritualistic rhythm, and sec- 
ondly, a religious dancer. This is only 
natural, since religion is the foremost 
issue in Oriental thought and sentiment. 
Religion colors all the aesthetic thought 
of the East. Even when a woman 
makes love to a man she does it in the 
ritualistic manner. 


N instinctive eclectic, Ito sees 

beauty of every kind as an 0 
of man to unknown spirits, every dance 
is an invocation of some kind. This 
was clearly evident in his Tango, usu- 
ally an outspoken, sensuous social dance, 
which Ito performed in the style of a 
satirical bayader or lamasery dancer. 
It was absolutely ritualistic. This note 
runs through practically all of Ito’s 

(Continued on page 34) 
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ORCHESTRAL Master Works—Jy 


A Weekly Series of Program Notes by the Music Critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune and Program Annotator of the New 
York Philbarmonic-Symphony and Philadelphia Orchestras 


“Pastoral Symphony,” from “Messiah” * 
George Frideric? Handel 


(Born at Halle, February 23, 1685 ; died 
at London, April 14, 1759.) 


NE August day in the year 1741, 
Mr. George Frideric Handel— 
“the most superb personage in 
the history of music,” as John Runci- 
man called him—sat down at his desk 
in the little front room of his 
house in Brook Street, London, and 
began to put notes on paper with as- 
tonishing speed. He must have writ- 
ten like lightning; and we know that 
he was completely absorbed in his 
task. He did not leave the house. His 
man-servant brought him food, and 
often he returned to the room an hour 
or so later and found the food un- 
touched and his master either staring 
vacantly out of the window, or bent 
over his music paper, writing furiously. 
Twenty-four days later (the date was 
September 14th), the magnificent Mr. 
Handel shut his manuscript in his 
drawer, stifled a yawn, snuffed his can- 
dle and went to bed. He had com- 
pleted the “Messiah.” 


2. 2-@ 


I T was thé completion of a task which 

had deeply moved him. One day his 
servant had found him at his desk with 
tears streaming from his eyes. He had 
just finished the “Hallelujah Chorus.” 
“I did think,” he remarked brokenly to 
his man, “I did see all heaven before 
me, and the great God Himself.” 

He had then no idea of a production. 
The score of the oratorio remained in 
his desk drawer for seven weeks. Lon- 
don had turned against him, and he 
was sick at heart. He might have 
shaken the English dust from his 
buckled shoes and returned to his native 
Germany if an invitation had not come 
to him from the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland to visit Dublin and give some 
benefit concerts for certain charities. 
So Handel, disgusted with his faithless 
English public, packed his music and 
set out for Ireland. 

He reached Dublin in November, and 
there, as he wrote in his quaint spelling 
to his collaborator Jennens, he passed 
his time “with Hounour, profit and 
pleasure.” He remained for the winter 
in Ireland; and on Tuesday, the 13th 
of April, 1742, “Mr. Handel’s new 
Grand Oratorio, called the ‘Messiah,’” 
(in the words of the newspapers) was 
performed for the first time “at the 
Musick Hall in Fishamble Street, for 
the benefit of the Prisoners in the 
several Gaols, and for the support of 
Mercer’s Hospital and of the Charitable 
Infirmary on the Inn’s Quay.” The 
“Gentlemen of the Chorus of both 
Cathedrals” assisted, “with some Con- 
certos on the Organ by Mr. Handel.” 

of the words were sold for six- 
pence each. The Dublin papers printed 
a notice requesting “the Favour of the 
ladies not to come with hoops this day 
to the Musick Hall in Fishamble Street. 
The gentlemen are desired to come 
without their swords.” It is said that 
the capacity of the hall was increased 


‘ Handel’s Oratorio is almost invariably re- 
ferred to as “The Messiah.” But that is not 
strictly correct. Handel in his autograph 
score styles it “Messiah”; and both Handel 
and Charles Jennens, compiler of the etxt, 
referred to it as such in their correspondence. 
Only twice was Handel known to speak of it 
as “The Messiah.” 

* Thus Handel spelt his second name at the 
period of the composition of Messiah. The 
we! mame was spelt in a variety of ways 
at different times—Handel, Haendel, Hendel, 
Hendall, Handel, Handell, Hondel, Handle, 
Handeler, Hendeler, Handtler, Hendtler, 
Handelin. Handel himself used three forms 
* . ~ or periods—-Hiandel, Handel and 

endel. 
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George Frideric Handel-—“the most superb personage in the 
history of music.” 


100 by these noble sacrifices (for the 
request was graciously heeded), and 
that 700 persons were thus permitted to 
hear the performance. Hundreds more 
waited in the street. 

* *¢ © 
ES was a highly successful occasion. 

There was “a most Grand Polite and 
Crowded Audience,” and the music 
“was allowed by the greatest judges to 
be the finest composition of Musick that 
was ever heard.” “Words are wanting 
to express the exquisite Delight it 
afforded to the admiring Crowded 
Audience,” wrote “Faulkner’s Journal” 
the next day. 

The famous Mrs. Cibber, that sloe- 
eyed beauty who was Susanne Arne, 
sang in the performance. This was the 
woman of whom George II complained 
indignantly that “she would hush the 
King!” She prepared her seductions 
with consummate deliberation, and 
boasted that it always took her three 
hours to do her hair. Handel’s friend- 
ship with her had begun in 1738. We 
are assured by the biographers that it 
was “a great and clean friendship,” and 
no doubt it was; yet Mrs. Cibber was 
not without her frailties ;” and she un- 
derstood, we are told, the meaning of 
certain pasages in “The Messiah” with 
a singular completeness. So poignant 
was her singing of “He was despised” 
that Dr. Delaney, sitting in the audi- 
ence, was moved to exclaim, “Woman! 


for this thy sins be forgiven thee 
And Handel himself was so impressed 
that for long afterward he wrote all his 
contralto songs for her. 
*- * * 

ANDEL returned to London four 

months later, and on March 23, 
1743, he produced “Messiah” for the first 
time in England, at Covent Garden, in 
the presence of the King, who, as every 
one knows, was so moved by the ex- 
alted splendor of the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” that he rose to his feet and 
remained standing till the end of the 
number. 

The “Messiah” was unpopular. Han- 
del had prudently entitled it, for the 
occasion, “A Sacred Oratorio”—they 
had told him that it would be fatal to 
call it “Messiah.” Even so, the Church 
was outraged, and viewed the work as 
a sacrilege. The clergy tried to close 
the theatre. Their argument was that 
“any work about the Omnipotent should 
never be performed in a playhouse.” 
People stayed away, though a few 
recognized the greatness of the music. 
Yet Mr. Newman Flower, in his devoted 
life of Handel, tells us that an expert 
recently calculated that “if the lowest 
royalty ever paid on a musical work 
had been paid on ‘Messiah’ since it was 
first sung in London, over £2,000,000 
would have been paid for performances 
in Great Britain alone on an oratorio 
which London at that time despised.” 


L° awrence 
Gilman 


Handel revived the work from time 
to time. Between 1750 and 1758 he 
performed it every year in the chapel 
of the Foundling Society for the bene- 
fit of that charity. He conducted it for 
the last time on April 6, 1759, eight 
days before his death. _ 


7 HE Sinfonia Pastorale is the orches- 
tral interlude in Handel's oratorio 
which follows the great chorus, “For 
Unto Us a Child Is Born,” and pre- 
cedes the recitative of the soprano, 
“There Were Shepherds Abiding mm the 
Field.” It is one of those series of 
tone-pictures in which Handel tells the 
story of the Nativity. “They are as 
delicately painted as the Notte of Cor- 
reggia,” observes Rockstro, “and they 
are, of course, designed to induce pre- 
cisely similar emotions.” 

The Pastoral Symphony depicts the 
vigil of the Shepherds. It has often 
been said that this movement is founded 
on an old Calabrian melody, which 
Handel treasured in his memory for 
thirty-two years after he first heard it 
in Rome. But it is quite as likely that 
Handel modelled this passage on a very 
similar movement in a Christmas ora- 
torio which Scarlatti composed at Rome 
a generation before Handel wrote 
“Messiah.” For Scarletti also remem- 
bered the melodies of the Zampognari. 

Handel’s movement originally consist- 
ed of only the first eleven bars. Handel 
afterward added a second part, which 
is written on a small piece of paper 
bound up with the original score. There 
are two versions of this additional part, 
one written on the front page of the im- 
serted paper, the other written on the 
back of the sheet. The second version 
is crossed out by Handel. 

The Pastoral Symphony is called 
“Pifa” in Handel’s score. This refers 
to the old chant of the Piferari on 
which the melody is presumably based.* 


“Water Music” 
George Frideric Handel 





- HE origin of this music of Han- 
del’s has been the subject of end- 
less discussion among historians. Let us 
first recall the story of the “Water Mu- 
sic” as legend enshrined it for many 
years. 

The tale was first told by Mainwaring 
in his “Memoirs of the Life of the late 
George Frederic Handel,” published 
anonymously in 1760, the year after 
Handel’s death. Handel in 1712 was 
living in Hanover as Kapellmeister to 
the Elector, who was so soon (and so 
inconveniently for Handel) to be trans- 
formed into George I, King of Eng- 
land. The composer obtained leave 
from the Elector to pay a second visit 
to England, where he had sojourned a 
while before (1710-"11), “on condi- 
tion that he engaged to return within 
a reasonable time.” But Handel forgot 
or ignored his promise, and he tarried 
in England—Whether, as Mainwaring 
says, “he was afraid of repassing the 
sea, or whether he had contracted an 
affection for the diet of the land he 
was in, so it was that the promise he 
had given at his coming away had 
somehow slipped out of his memory.” 

This Rinaldo “lingered dangerously 
in the enchanted gardens of Armida,” 


as Mr. Streatfield puts it. Not only 
was he playing truant in the most 
unwarrantable fashion, but he was 


spending his time in the manner of all 
others most calculated to displease the 
(Continued on page 33) 





*In the edition of the score published by 
the English Handel Society, Dr. Rimbault 
quotes the chant in extenso, on the authority 
of a manuscript copy supposed to be anterior 
to Handel’s period. 
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“Pulling eMusic Out of 


ts 


“Slough of ‘D espair” 


Daniel Gregory Mason Says . the 
Hope of Music is in the Amateur 


ever staunch in his efforts to 

bring the best in noble and 
worthy music to first place, sees a novel 
salvation of the cause of that best. He 
suggests taking music out of the ex- 
clusive control of organized profes- 
stonals. 

Professional music, according to Dr. 
Mason, represents the impersonal output 
that people pay for, but in which they 
may take no actual, individual part. 
The music Mr. X. and Mr. Y. will make 
on the platform of Carnegie Hall next 
Monday evening, at eight-thirty of the 
clock, doesn’t belong in any way to the 
household of listening individuals, who 
pay to be present, and have to satisfy 
themselves with what they get. Pro- 
fessional music—a commercial product 
put forth for the consumer—has been so 
long and so mightily stressed among us, 
that the strength of the non-professional 
producer is becoming atrophied. 

The personal possession of music, says 
Dr. Mason, can be achieved only by 
actual participation in it.: To finger 
out The Merry Farmer does the finger- 
ing individual more personal musical 
good than to pay for two seasons’ sub- 
scriptions to the organization that guar- 
antees the most novelties. Amateur 
music, then, beginning, in its smallest 
sense with a serious individual effort to 
read music, and touching its summit in 
the esatblishing of non-commercial, am- 
ateur groups that can worthily perform 
Schubert's trios and the Beethoven quar- 
tets, is the magnet that can still pull 
music out of its Slough of Despair. 


Ds: GREGORY MASON, 


The Commercial Issue 


s¢— DO not mean that the perfor- 

maneces of a college glee club or of 
a small municipally sponsored amateur 
orchestra will rival, in form or in vir- 
tuosity, those of the great professional 
organizations,” says Dr. Mason. “In- 
deed, it is precisely the spirit of these 
super-perfect musical engines that I 
want to get away from. Because in 
them, say it as euphemistically as you 
will, a mightily important point at issue 
is the commercial one. That is no in- 
sult. As soom as you pay salaries and 
sell tickets, establishing the orchestra as 
a commercial enterprise, resources and 
monies must be considered. Quite ir- 
respective of artistic holiness, deliberate 
bids have to be made for public support. 

“But in making this bid, the perfec- 
tion that the layman takes for granted 
when he has to pay for his commodity, 
becomes the tool that the organization 
unconsciously uses against that same 
layman in the development of his own 
personal musical resources. People are 
shy, these days, to attempt seriously, 
honestly to offer a rendition of some 
piece that a famous pianist can play so 
much better, either in Carnegie Hall, or 
on the pianola. 
somal music, exclusive of the ranks of 
students or aspirants, is becoming less 
and less. 

“Tt is equally true, however, that it 
is precisely this personal communion 
with music, even at the risk of a few 
slips of finger-dexterity, that builds 
musical capacity, musical taste. It 
seems to me. therefore, that an organi- 
zation brought together on a non-com- 
mercial, non-professional basis, could 


function in a healthier manner. In small 





The result is that per- . 


groups—the ideal chamber music groups 
—performers play solely for their own 
pleasure. On a larger scale, amateur 
orchestras play for the delight of them- 
selves and their hearers; and if, at the 
outset, the group of hearers is small, it 
is so to the detriment of nobody, and 
the players can continue to play without 
worrying or strain, until that group 
grows. 


Amateur Help 


“T SEE definite help in amateur mu- 

sic. I do not encourage it as a 
sort of non-union rival to professional 
performances; certainly not as a means 
of fostering unripe or slipshod virtu- 
osity. But I do encourage it as a means, 
and an excellent means, of forming mu- 
sical taste, by giving persons so minded 
a chance of hearing and performing 
truly noble music. 

“If you question conductors about cer- 
tain trash they present, they shrug their 
shoulders and say ‘The public demands 
it” If you ask concert subscribers 
whether they are satisfied with the pro- 
grams given them, they shrug and say, 
‘We have to take what we get.’ But 
wherever the demand for musical trash 
arises, this much is certain: if the in- 





dividual members of the audiences were 
personally familiar with the greatest 
music, that demand would cease. 

“Taking as an example the condition 
in Vienna, let us say, where everyone 
plays or sings, and makes music a part 
—not of his social program, but of his 
life, I believe that a greater encourage- 
ment of amateur music could go far 
towards taste stabilization. An inter- 
esting example of amateur interest, is 
that of the theatre today. There is no 
doubt that the ‘little theatre’ movements 
are the outgrowth of the personal, ama- 
teur participation, both in New York 
and out of it, of the type of person who 
enjoyed the theatre, but not the trash 
that alone could exist on Broadway 
some ten years ago. Today, profes- 
sional production has to reckon with 
that type of taste. Why couldn’t the 
same thing be achieved in the field of 
public music? You can never save a 
situation simply by preaching against 
the bad; the way lies in showing up the 
beauty of the good so plainly that argu- 
ment won’t be needed.” 

In speaking of “ultra-modern com- 
position,” Dr. Mason says: “I believe that 
those who take these blatant ultra-mod- 
modern novelties serionsly as art, are 
making a great mistake. It isn’t art; it’s 


Hire eePeP eer ennernnnnns 


Sevitzky Dusts off Files 
And Offers Premieres 


By W. R. Murphy 


HILADELPHIA, Dec. 12.—The 
Philadelphia Chamber String Sim- 
fonietta, under the direction of Fabien 
Sevitzky, opened its series of three con- 
certs Nov. 21 in the ballroom of the 
Bellevue Stratford. Four out of the 
five numbers were first times in Phila- 
delphia, two of them being world pre- 
mieres and one an American premiere. 
American premieres were claimed 
for two numbers resurrected by Mr. 
Sevitzky from among dusty files of the 
rich and neglected literature for a 
large aggregation of strings such as 
the Simfonietta. These were a G minor 
Concerto by Handel and a Sonata in 
B flat, No. 6, by Vivaldi. The world 
novelties were From Old Russian and 
Gossips, by Arcady Dubenskv, a mem- 
ber of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra. An introduction 
and Allegro by Edward Edgar was new 
to Philadelphia. The only familiar 
number was a judiciously excised ver- 
sion of the slow movement of Schubert’s 
string quintet, Op. 163. 

The Schubert tribute was played with 
technical adroitness and depth of feel- 
ing. In fact the eighteen members of 
the Simfonietta played throughout their 
admirable program with compact tones 
and perfected ensemble. The Duben- 
sky numbers, trivial as to length, but 
by no means trifling in content, had 2 
touch of the modern in harmonization 
and were impressionistic in mood with 
a convincingly imaginative capture of 
their themes. The Elgar seemed like 
most of his music, a bit ponderous, but 


scholarly, of course. The Vivaldi and 
Handel delvings from the past proved 
worthy revivals for their glamorous 
melody and nobility of style. 

At his concerts, on Nov. 19, Leopold 
Stokowski, during the intermission, 
gave one of his inimitable talks, dis- 
cussing the modesty and finesse of 
Schubert and the place his music has 
won a century after the death. As this 
concert occurred on the actual centen- 
ary of the death, Mr. Stokowski gave 
a devoted reading, with all the loveli- 
ness and nobility of melody and mood 
preserved, of the Unfinished Symphony. 

He offered two numbers not hitherto 
heard on a Philadelphia orchestra pro- 
gram, La Paravent de Lacque aux 
Images, by George Migot, a contem- 
porary French composer, and Hercules 
et les Centaures, by Yves de la Casi- 
niere, described as a Russian refugee 
living under this nom de plume in 
Paris. The Migot work of five 
“panels,” as Mr. Gilman calls them, 
present vivid impressions with a good 
deal of variety and much skilled crafts- 
manship. The Hercules work is some- 
thing else again. It is descriptive 
music throughout, and as one musical 
Theban pointed out, in the lobby, 
ranges from Varese to Wagner, though 
its equestrianship never imitates a 
celebrated ride of the latter. 

Vladimir Horowitz was the soloist 
at the meeting of the Matinee Musical 
Club in the Bellevue Stratford. Rabbi 
Louis Woolsey paid a tribute to Schu- 
bert. 





By R. H. 
W ollstein 





Daniel Gregory Mason, noted 

composer and Dean of the Music 

Department of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


primarily commerce. It stands as the 
organized effort on the part of a few 
clever business heads, to conjure gold 
out of the unfortunate state of fatigue 
that the world finds itself in. People 
are jaded, unstabilized, thrill-stimulated, 
throul&h a state of general confusion 
arising from the un-gradual, over-rapid 
application of science to life. Accu- 
mulated rush and mechanicalism pro- 
duce a restless, neurotic type of psych- 
ology, and ultra-modernism is making a 
distinctly commercial and inartistic bid 
for the trade of the thrill-seekers. 

“I don’t mean any one particular com- 
poser or set of composers when I say 
that; it is the entire group movement I 
call unfortunate. And all the more so 
inasmuch as I believe we have excel- 
lent material among us, in composers 
and performers as well. We have, all 
the possibilities of a fine musical move- 
ment—except, perhaps, stability and the 
artistic integrity to refrain from trad- 
ing from a national sore. It requires 
almost superhuman strength, on the part 
of the young composer, to resist the or- 
ganized effort towards gueerness. I’ve 
seen so much of that. Young men 
come to me with fine talent, and, at the 
time, determination to use it to the full, 
in a worthy manner. But contacts with 
‘smart’ faddists, or even actual commis- 
sions to compose something that shall 
be different from anything that ever 
existed before, have been the cause of 
many a young chap’s prostituting his 
better self. The modern press—espe- 
cially journals like the Dial, the Ches- 
tertan in London, the Révue Musicale 
in Paris, and the small organ of the 
League of Composers—have done a 
great deal towards aggravating the sit- 
uation, by organized effort to pro- 
mote musical queerness, calling it aes- 
thetic and smart. But the test of time 
is ultimately in favor of the truly good 
and lovely. That is why I believe the 
layman, who in his heart wants to hear 
what is good and lovely, should grasp 
tight his opportunity to assert himself.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The Mendels- 
sohn Choir commemorated the Schu- 
bert Centenary on Nov. 19 under the 
direction of Elmer A. Steffen. The 
assisting artist. was John Charles 
Thomas, baritone. Eric Zardo accom- 
panied Mr. Thomas, and Paul Mat- 
thews was accompanist for the chorus. 

Lillian Adam Flickinger, soprano, 
and Edward La Shelle, bass-baritone, 
local artists, gave a Schubert program 
at the Herron Art Institute on a Sun- 
day afternoon. Mrs. Arthur Mon- 
ninger and Mrs. Frank Edenharter ac- 


companied. 
P; &. 
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- -More and Lesser Schubert - 


HE fashion in which New York 

I has been observing the centenary 

of Franz Schubert’s death makes 
one suspect it to be a fortunate thing 
that these affairs have an inescapable 
way of coming along only once every 
hundred years. For the modern im- 
pulse about them seems to be the 
joyous opening of the tap on as much 
of the seepage of genius as can be 
located, possibly because of an irre- 
pressible and reckless Pandora-com- 
plex,or merely ‘because the tap had 
heretofore been turned off by more or 
less general agreement. 

But whatever the reason, Schubert 
has certainly had an unholy dose of 
centenaritis at the hands of super-in- 
dustrious committees, societies, musicol- 
ogists, and vereins and gesellschaften. 
Mr. Kurt Atterberg has had his little 
symphonic joke on whom it may con- 
cern, but it appears to us that under 
the circumstances, it was chiefly on 
Schubert, even if not, so to say, at his 
expense. But the Atterberg joke is a 
long way from having been the only 
one on Schubert. There have been 
numerous others, more direct and, on 
the whole, less mirthful. 

We have had, for example, Schu- 
bert’s guitarral quartet dug up out of 
the archives and performed as one 
centenarian gesture. We have had an 
unknown symphony presented as_hin- 
oring the great man’s memory notwith- 
standing that it is one-quarter Schu- 
bert drippings and three-quarters the 
work of someone else. We have had 
some of his inconsequential choral 
music droned at us, his more immature 
or thoughtlessly unrevised chamber 
music dabbed at us by well-intentioned 
but misguised enthusiasts, and various 
broken-winged lone eagles among re- 
citalists have also done their bit. 

But what we have not had—at least 
here in New York where one might 
suppose the thing could have been 
most readily arranged—is some con- 
certed attempt to reveal the real Schu- 
bert and what he means in the history 
of music. The most significant and 
the most beautiful aspect of Schubert’s 
art, probably everyone will agree, lies 
in his songs. Beyond these, there are 
two symphonies, two string quartets 
and perhaps one piano sonata that are 
completely worthy of his _ genius. 
Surely it was not too much to expect 
of a decently exuberant celebration 
that two or three singers of the first 
rank should have been persuaded to 
give some sort of memorable account 
of the great songs “and that there 
should have been some striking per- 
formance of the two symphonies. 
There has, of course, been neither. 


NSTEAD, the spigot has _ been 

opened wide on the drippings; and 
the resultant flood of Schubert’s third- 
best, or tenth-best music has all but 
submerged the unmatched beauty of 
what he created in his hours of authen- 
tic inspiration. The last turn of the 
spigot—we hope it is the last—let 
loose the hitherto unknown symphony 
in E major, which, itself unfinished, is 
supposed to have immediately pre- 
ceded, chronologically, the imperish- 
able “Unfinished.” This was brought 
to New York by Nikolai Sokoloff and 
his Cleveland Orchestra as the feature 
of their yearly visit to Carnegie Hall 
—a week ago last Tuesday. It created 
a good deal of anticipatory excitement 
and one made ready for celebration; 
but the music turned out to be such 
startlingly poor Schubert that the im- 


pulse dwindled away with something 
like embarrassment. 
Mr. Sokoloff heard of the sym- 


phony’s existence from Mr. Herbert F. 
Peyser, the associate of Mr. Pitts 
Sanborn in the music department of 


the New York Evening Telegram. Mr. 
Peyser, taking a music critic’s holiday, 


The Centenary of His Death 
Is Observed With 
Mortuary Enthusiasm 


By Irving Weil 


came across the lately reissued piano 
score of the symphony last Summer 
in Munich and this led to Mr. Sokol- 
off’s having the unpublished orchestral 
score copied and put into his suit case, 
for he also was in Munich at the time. 

The point is, however, that neither 


the piano score nor the orchestral 
score of this E major symphony is 
Schubert’s. Schubert wrote only a 


sketch, apparently, and then abandoned 
the work. The thing was actually 


completed by John Francis Barnett, an 
obscure British musician of the mid- 
dle nineteenth century—and after some- 
less obscure persons, 


what such as 


. 





Mendelssohn, Brahms and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan had seemingly concluded that 
it was best left where and as it was. 
After hearing the music itself, even 
sieved through Barnett, one has little 
difficulty in guessing why. 

For it is as plain as may be that in 
this symphony Schubert: has no more 
Schubertian individuality than he has 
in any of the six others that went be- 
fore it—rather less, strangely enough, 
than in at least one of them. He is, 
as a fact, still almost completely in 
leading strings to Beethoven. The in- 
troduction and a small part of the 
opening allegro, which are supposed to 


Nicolat Sokoloff, whose Cleveland Orchestra is celebrating its tenth 
birthday. 








be wholly Schubert’s, are wholly Bee- 
thoven’s in manner and spirit, but a 
Beethoven suddenly gone feeble. There- 


after the harmonic structure and 
largely the instrumentation are all 
Barnett. The resemblance to Bee- 


thoven continues, but the resemblance 
to Barnett becomes an actual likeness. 
If a great man had filled out the sym- 
phony it might not, it is true, have es- 
caped its limitations; but it would 
certainly have escaped the deadening 
timidity of a too pious and common- 
place hand. 


'. * &* 


EW music this season comes and 

goes with a regularity as jaunty 
as its wave of good-bye is wistful. Mr. 
Sokoloff brought some of it along with 
him as well as pseudo-Schubert, and 
Mr. Willem Mengelberg, at the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra’s concert in Car- 
negie Hall last Thursday a week played 
a little more of it. 

Mr. Sokoloff’s discovery was a 
March of the Orient by a young Rus- 
sian, Joseph Schillinger, who is said to 
be now in this country. Mr. Mengel- 
berg’s was unearthed right in his own 
orchestra, for it is the work of his 
principal second violin, Nikolai Bere- 
zowsky—a Hebrew suite. Mr. Schil- 
linger’s name is a new one on New 
York programs but it didn’t make as 
much of a dent on them as that of 
many another Russian. His March, 
indeed, is music obvious in type, with 
the Stravinsky idiom peering through 
it, and the sort of orientalism which 
used to be known to Russians as 
“Petersburg-East”—that is, orientalism 
as the softening influence of the Oc- 
cident conceives it. 

Mr. Berezowsky seems to be one of 
those prodigies of diligence who has 
more than solved the insoluble modern 
problem of how to get along on twen- 
ty-four hours a day. He sits at the 
first desk of the second fiddles for all 
the rehearsals and concerts; he studies 
violin with Paul Kochanski and theory 
and composition with Rubin Gold- 
mark; and still he finds spare hours 
to write music, and a good deal of it. 
His Hebrew suite, which he not im- 
probably turned out one morning be- 
tween the eggs and the coffee at break- 
fast, is only one of a dozen works in 
the major forms already behind him, 
and he is now only twenty-eight. 

To carry on this little tale in the 
proper romantic fashion, we ought to 
be able to say that Mr. Berezowsky’s 
suite electrified the Philharmonic audi- 
ence and caused all the music critics 
to rush down the aisles of Carnegie 
Hall, vying with one another to see 
who should be the first to grasp him 
enthusiastically by the hand. But, alas, 
for the happy ending! Nothing of 
that sort occurred, for the young man’s 
music really did sound like something 
between the eggs and the coffee. 

We mean, in brief, that it was music 
all in the day’s routine. It assembled a 
handful of actual or derivative tradi- 
tional melodies as thematic material for 
its five movements, and worked them 
through none too various orchestral de- 
velopment in accordance with the gen- 
eral ideas of these movements—a pas- 
toral scene, a lullaby, a love song, a 
recitative and a dance. No one, of 
course, has any quarrel with derivative 
folk material—Dvorak’s New World 
symphony, for an offhand example, 
springs from little else—but merely 
with the more or less ordinary fashion 
in which Mr. Berezowsky used his. 
The best part of his suite is the recita- 
tive, which is a simply, brief solo for 
the clarinet against an unobtrusive but 
nonetheless effective orchestral back- 


ground that acts like the shadows in a 
bas-relief. 


(Continued on page 34) 























Mr. Hofmann Entertains 


B* carefully segregating the most 
moth eaten specimens of his dog- 
eared library into one frowsy collation, 
and by subjecting the aforedescribed 
to the insatiable whims of a pampered 
priviligée, Mr. Josef Hofmann last 
week was able to provide one of the 
least palatable exhibitions of a great 
man’s pettiness that we have witnessed. 
Entirely undisturbed by the shadow of 
an inspirational impulse during the two 
hours and more which his entertain- 
ment consumed, Mr. Hofmann spent 
the afternoon of December 9th experi- 
menting with various mechanical ideas 
that happened to interest him. Some 
of these were exceedingly successful 
and most of them exhilarated one’s 
weakness for pianistic effect. If this 
virtue was sufficient excuse for a re- 
cital designed solely to glorify it, we 
are nothing but a queasy old meany 
who is never satisfied with anything. 
We must be wrong, in fact, because a 
huge bevy of worshippers conclusively 
demonstrated their unequivocal delight 
with the proceedings. 

Mr. Hofmann’s little matinee was 
really less of a recital than it was a 
series of attitudes—toward the piano, 
toward music in general, and, particu- 
larly, toward his unworthy devotees. 
All of these were pretty well summed 
up in the gentleman’s choice of an un- 
naturally well-beloved program which 
was no doubt intended to take on un- 
wonted lustre through the inimitably 
Hofmannesque quality of its perform- 
ance. At any rate Mr. Hofmann start- 
ed off with great enthusiasm, to show 
what extraordinary things can be done 
with the E Major Variations of Handel 
When Hofmann Plays Them. And 
none could deny the miraculousness of 
those first few moments, inexpressibly 
beautified as they were by incomparable 
tonal art in all its prismatic wealth. 

Unfortunately Mr. Hofmann’s pa- 
tience with the matter at hand was ex- 
hausted more rapidly than that of his 
lowly hearers. His interest for the 
nonce expired shortly after the second 
variation, and Handel’s smithy finished 
the shoeing of this spavined battle- 
steed at something more than nominal 
speed. Tossing off the wispy 
Minor Scherzo of Mendelssohn in like 


fashion, Mr. Hofmann cantered on 
through the Schumann Carnaval, 
whose few moments of illuminated 


loveliness were but sad reminders of 
What Might Have Been. Under our 
hero’s imperious persuading the whim- 
sical fancies of Florestan and Eusebius 


retired in abrupt confusion; the 
Davidsbiindler marched against the 
Philistines with the noble stateliness 


of parading Elks. 

With the E Flat Nocturne, Op. 55, 
of Chopin and the Marche of Prokof- 
ieff, Mr. Hofmann wrought the kind of 
precious transmutation that makes 
literal consideration seem not only 
superfluous but impertinent. In them 
one was privileged to experience 
everything that is possible only to the 
prime keyboard master of this time. 
Nevertheless, like the surrounding re- 
creations, these touched essentially a 
listener’s innate desire for sentient 
Satisfaction. They came no nearer to 


a hungry heart than the rest of the 
afternoon’s joys. 


As a fitting conclusion to the 
Mr. 


affair 


Hofmann proffered a welter of 
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GOTHAM?’S 


IMPORTANT 


In Which Mr. Josef Hofmann’s Tired Soul Finds Temporary 


Refuge in a Carnegie Hall Recital—The Friends Cele- 
brate Brahms, Although This Is Not His Centennial 


By William Spier 


encores for the edification of his avid 
patrons, including everything in the 
way of good music from the Jongleuse 
of Moszkowski to the G Minor Pre- 
lude of Rachmaninoff. In these were 


interpolated various unidentifiable bass 
blurps and sundry notes a cote by way 
of diversion. 


Herbert Heyner, British baritone, 

whose debut in a Guild Theatre 

recital on Nov. 25 was a salutatory 
event 


The Friends of Brahms 


SUPERB recounting of the various 

and sundry great matters that ob- 
tain in the Deutsches Requiem of 
Brahms was the effort toward making 
Life Bearable which animated the 
Friends of Music on Sunday after- 
noon, December 2, in the Town Hall 
Infinitely superior in almost every re- 
spect to the performance of last year 
under the same auspices, this essayal 
measured fairly with the finest of 
memory’s treasures. The technical pro+ 
ficiency of the occasion alone would 
have justified our unstinted gratitude. 
Mr. Bodanzky and his agents took it 
upon themselves in addition to inform 
this noble score with its requisite at- 
tributes of selfless devotion and exalted 
inspiration. 

The Requiem of Brahms presents an 
appeal that undergoes constant and, 
amazing metamorphoses according to 
the approach of its performers. The 
underlying nobility of its conception 
is always apparent enough; yet the 
individual facets of this music’s elo- 
quence are exceptionally sensitive to 
interpretative treatment. Last year it 
was the identical Artur Bodanzky, the 
same Metropolitan Opera House or- 
chestra, and the familiar (though 
freshly trained) chorus of the Friends’ 
Society. The soloists, Mme. Elisabeth 
Rethberg and Mr. Lawrence Tibbett, 
were, unless reminiscence is traitorous, 
those of last season. Nevertheless the 
resultant utterance on the afternoon 
under discussion was in extraordinary 
contract to that of its predecessor. 


It seemed to us that Mr. Bodanzky 





last week was uncommonly successful 
in seeking out the truth of the mani- 
fold philosophy that Brahms has 
avowed in the Requiem. He felt un- 
erringly the essential things which al} 
too often lie hidden in the score—the 
little inflectional turns of phrase that 
tie together a series of declarations. 
His command was conducive to noble 
and complete articulation, The tempi 
were of that inevitably just quality 
which genuine inspiration dictates. 

We do not recall a statement of the 
B flat minor movement, to the words 
“Denn alles Flesch es ist wie Gras,” 
which compared in poignant simplicity 
and dignified introspection with this, 
Nor has the choral lament, “Denn wir 
haben hie keine bleibende Statt,” often 
sounded so grandly stirring. For no 
small part of this latter state of affairs 
Mr. Tibbett’s superbly interpolated 
solos were responsible, though the en- 
semble was fully commensurate in its 
pointed vibrancy. Mr. Tibbett, darkly 
disguised by the identification “basso” 
in the program, utilized his rich bari- 
tonics to both Brahms’ and his own ad- 
vantage. 

Mme. Rethberg sang her single solo 
—‘Ihr habet nun Traurigkeit”’—as few 
but she may be trusted to sing it now- 
adays. The constantly mellowing and 
more aristocratic art of this peerless 
vocalist is on each occasion more grati- 
fying than before. The sweetness and 
utter comprehension with which she 
disposed of her allotment on Sunday 
will stand as one of the finest achieve- 
ments of her American record. 





Mr. Rovinsky Is Transilient 


ITH the literary assistance of 

Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, Anton 
Rovinsky gave his first program of the 
season, Tuesday evening, Nov. 20, 
“dedicated,” according to the Doctor, 
“to the Spirit of America.” As the 
eminent musicologue’s program notes 
were given some prominence, both in 
the advance notices and in a page in- 
serted in the program, it may not be 
amiss to devote a few words to their 
consideration. As usual, according to 
Dr. Spaeth, there was reason and pur- 
pose to the transilient program pres- 
ented by Mr. Rovinsky. 


But the performer and the annotator 
should have worked in a little closer 
co-operation, for the program as played 
lacked the noblest transilience of them 
all, included in the advance programs, 
namely the contrast between Bach on 
Sublimities and Ives on Public Utilities. 
In grouping Ives with the great god 
3ach, Mr. Rovinsky was to have shown 
“the religious spirit in its European and 
American versions:” Bach celebrating 
the glory of God, and Ives the virtues 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad. To the 
latter the adjective Celestial was ap- 
plied, we feel safe in saying, for the 
first time. Mr. Rovinsky apparently 
had qualms at the eleventh hour, and 
transferred the Celestial Railroad to his 
second group, where it followed Cowell 
and preceded Grieg, thus happily com- 
bining coherence before and transilience 
behind. 

Mr. Rovinsky’s part of the 
program was executed with a consid- 
erable degree of musical intelligence 
and feeling, marred by technical faults 
and often by an excessive zeal. The 
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chief faults were a granitic apparatus 
for tone production, and a resultant tone 
inevitably granitic. Mr. Rovinsky’s ex- 
cessive enthusiasm, too, led him to do 
too much Interpreting. Bach, especial- 
ly, could have spoken more eloquently 
for himself, and with a less fickle 
rhythm. Chopin, in the A flat Ballade, 
fared much better. With Ornstein’s 
Scenes in Chinatown, an excerpt from 
Stravinsky’s Firebird and conspicuously 
with the brilliant March from Profo- 
fieff’s Love for Three Oranges, Mr. 
Rovinsky had a real and deserved suc- 
cess, warmly appreciated by a cordial 
audience. 


Mr. Farnam’s Series 


YNNWOOD FARNAM gave the 

fifth organ recital in his present 
complete Bach series on Sunday after- 
noon, December 2, at the Church of 
the Holy Communion, at the corner of 
Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
As always, the church was filled to 
overflowing. 

We know of no musical performances 
anywhere given under circumstances 
more nearly ideal than these recitals 
of Mr. Farnam. There is no possibility 
of any sort of personal exhibitionism, 
no opportunity for social display, no 
chance for the explosive hero-worship 
of the concert-hall. The personality of 
the performer cannot obscure that of 
the composer. 

When under such circumstances the 
performer is an artist of the simplicity 
and sincerity of Lynnwood Farnam, 
and when he adds to these essential 
qualities a technical equipment which 
it would be inappropriate, although not 
exaggerated, to call virtuosity, there is 
nothing for a reviewer to say. In a 
program containing some choral pre- 





whose He- 
brew Suite had its premiere at 


Nicolai Berezowsky, 


the concert of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony last week. 


ludes, some of the smaller preludes, 
toccatas and fugues and the great Pas- 
sacaglia and Fugue in C minor, the 
clarity, the rhythmic life, the eloquent 
simplicity with which Mr. Farnam in- 
(Continued on page 26) 















































‘THE CuRTIS 
INSTITUTE of Music 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


A broad cultural background is an essential factor in the 
making of an artist. To provide such a background upon which 
students can build in the future, The Curtis Institute of Music, 
in its Academic Department, offers courses of study supplemen- 
tary to the major work in music. 


Pupils of The Curtis Institute of Music may avail themselves 
of exceptional opportunities for study under the direction of 
instructors of high standing in the educational world. 


Special emphasis is placed on the study of English literature 
and composition, history of music, and world history. The 
library has unusual facilities for collateral reading in these sub- 
jects. Languages forming part of the academic course include 
French, German, Italian and English diction. Psychology and 
lectures on the fine arts offer further scholastic opportunity. The 
list of academic subjects and the faculty is as follows: 


History of Music Dr. Jean B. Beck, University of Pennsylvania 


World History Dr. Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania 
English Composition 
and Literature Dr. William Page Harbeson, University of Pennsylvania; 

Dr. Elbert Lenrow, University of Pennsylvania 

English Diction Dr. Samuel Arthur King, Bryn Mawr College 

Psychology Dr. Samuel W. Fernberger, University of Pennsylvania 

French Dr. Jean B. Beck, University of Pennsylvania 

German Dr. Hermann J. Weigand, University of Pennsylvania 

italian Mme. Eufemia Giannini Gregory 

Lecturer on Art Mr. Leo Katz 

Academic Tutor Mary B. Wesner, A.B. 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Rittenhouse Square Philadelphia 
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| urgen is Given 


in S'an “/rancisco 


Taylor’s Score Receives Plaudits as Best of Program 


By Marjory M. Fisher 


AN FRANCISCO, Dec. l1l— 

Deems Taylor’s symphonic poem 
Jurgen was presented to a San Fran-+ 
cisco audience for the first time at the 
third pair of the season’s symphony 
concerts under Alfred Hertz’s baton. 
By juxtaposition it made a rich and 
piquant filling for the symphonic sand- 
wich offered, and, with due respect to 
Schumann’s fourth symphony and Bee-+ 
thoven’s violin concerto, the filling was 
the most satisfying part of the sand- 
wich. 

Coming immediately after a rugged 
and virile performance of the Schu- 
mann music, Jurgen afforded a striking 
means of contrasting the music of to- 
day with that of a century ago. Its 
straightforward manner held attention 
in a way that the more ornate and 
elaborated ideas failed to do. In this 
day of speed, straight lines and general 
economy of means in every form of 
expression, there seems to be a grow- 
ing impatience with the prolonged repe- 
titions and musical furbelows of a more 
leisurely era. Aside from any question 
of relative merit, each composition 
shows the unmistakable characteristics 
of its own period. And so far as Satur- 
day night’s concert was concerned, the 
Taylor score had the best performance. 


Piastro Attracts 

Mishel Piastro’s appearance as violin 
soloist had a magic effect upon the box- 
office. The repeat concert on Saturday 
night in Dreamland Auditorium drew 
an audience several times the size of 
the previous Saturday night gathering, 
and the ovation accorded Mr. Piastro 
was convincing testimony as to the 
reason for the record sale. (The Fri- 
day audience in the Curran Theatre was 
of the usual capacity size.) Lajos Fen- 
ster officiated as concertmaster. 

An innovation of the season is the 
elimination of pauses between move- 
ments of a symphony. There is in- 
creased refinement and less pure emo- 
tionalism in Mr. Hertz’ readings, and 
a better balance in the ensemble as a 
whole. Mr. Hertz is always the stu- 
dent. He is not satisfied to bask in the 
glory of past achievements. 


Popular Program 


The second popular Saturday night 
concert presented Madalah Masson, 
pianist, in Tchakiovsky’s Concert Fan- 


tasie, Op. 56. Both soloist and solo 
were new to San Francisco. Critical 
comment was at variance. Miss Mas- 


son played with power and brilliance 
but her reading lacked color. She was 
handicapped by a piano that was out 
of tune, a condition which may or may 
not have annoyed her. 

Schubert’s Unfinished symphony was 
beautifully played, as was Liszt’s Noc- 
turne No. 3. The overture to Hansel 
and Gretel, Grieg’s Norwegian Bridal 
Procession and Schubert’s Military 
March completed the program. 


A Wagner program with Elsa Alsen 
as soloist was offered by the Hertz 
forces for the second of the municipal 
series of symphony concerts. This 
series used to be known as “Municipal 
Pops,” but it has attained a dignity 
and importance which is a credit to 
public taste. Mr. Hertz led the orches- 
tra through the Faust Overture, after 
which Miss Alsen gave a superb per- 
formance of the Love Death from 
Tristan and Isolde and Isolde’s Nar- 


rative. The orchestra was heard in 
a splendid reading of the Ride of tha 
Valkyries and two excerpts from Die 
Gotterdammerung. The concert came 
to a brilliant conclusion with the im- 


molation scene, in which Miss Alsen 
sang Brunnhilde’s part. 
Dorothy Minty, violinist, and Mar- 


jorie Gear, pianist, gave a courageous 
program for the New Music Society; 
of which Henry Cowell is president. 
Mr. Cowell assured us that Robert 
Delaney’s Sonata for violin and 
piano (which I missed) was particu- 
larly interesting from its rhythmical 
standpoint. Mr. Delaney is a Cali- 
fornian. Charles Ives; of Connecticut, 
invested his Sonate with sweeping 
lyrics of contrasting modes. Some were 
self-assertive and some were modest as 
the violet. A large part of the com- 
position is devoted to paraphrases of 
old American tunes such as The Old 
Oaken Bucket, hymns, and Negro 
spirituals. Consequently it seemed 
lacking in originality. 

There was a plentiful amount of in- 
Four Little Pieces, by Anton Von 
Webern. These sketches are so brief 
Cawell’s request to play each twice— 
in order to familiarize the auditors 
with the content. The first is charm- 
ing in its exotic atmosphere. It does 
not comprise more than a dozen meas- 
ures—if that many—and three notes tell 
most of its tale. The second is bar- 
baric, primitive. The third combines 
the two styles, and the fourth might be 
titled “A Questioning and a Caress.” 

Carlos Chavez’ Sonatina is built of 
stronger stuff. It is rugged and pro- 
jects a feeling of great strength com- 
bined with dignity and delicacy. It was 
recently published in New Music, the 
Society’s periodical, and deserves to be 
played frequently. It was the most 
impressive work presented. 

Mis Minty plays the violin in a 
virile and_ straightforward manner, 
with technical assurance and musical 
feeling. Miss Gear gave her admirable 
assistance. Theirs was a big task, 
splendidly achieved. 


Maier and Pattison 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison played 
Chopin, Brahms and Saint-Saens on 
two pianos for Selby Oppenheimer’s 
subscription audience in Dreamland 
Auditorium, the while a handful of 
people listened to the music fostered 
y the New Music Society in a studio 
three miles nearer the Bay. Due to 
the exigencies of time and distance, I 
heard only part of the piano recital. 
But the Chopin Rondo in C Major, 
Brahms’ Six Love Waltzes (sentimen- 
tal ditties!) and the Bach-Bauer Fan- 
tasia and Fugue in A minor were 
sufficient to convince me that Messrs 
Maier and Pattison have lost none of 
their skill or artistry. 

The Coleridge Taylor Choral Club, 
a group of thirty Negro singers, sang 
in Scottish Rite Auditorium under the 
management of the Elwyn Bureau. It 
is an interesting aggregation of good 
possibilities. It can lend an authority 
to readings of spirituals that no group 
of “art” singers can hope to approxii- 
mate—even though many of the Col 
eridge Taylor Club members can not 
read notes and must be taught by ear. 
The group is a splendid example of the 
work of the Community Center, which 
is financed partly by a budget from the 
Community Chest. Ethel Riley Clark 
is the efficient director. 
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Ely Jade 


W * MIGHT, if we had such a 
thing as a hall of fame, elect to 
it Ely Jade, one of the most progres- 
sive of the younger spirits in New 
ork’s musical world. Miss Jade edits 
the Pro Musica Quarterly, a smartly 
made-up magazine devoted to articles 
on musical science, accoustics, studies 
in folk lores, complete biographies of 
contemporary composers, and so on ad 
infinitum. 


Associated with Miss Jade is Sig- 
mund Klein, as associate editor, and 
collaborating with them are V. Belaiev, 
A. Savanieff, Olin Downes and many 
others whose names are familiar in the 
field of music. The Quarterly is pub- 
lished by the Pro Musica Society, of 


which E. Robert Schmitz is president. 
TEXAN COMPOSERS 
SPONSOR TESTS 

San ANTONIO, Tex.—The first of 


four competitive concerts held by the 
Composers’ Club of San Antonio was 
heard Nov. 20 in the Plaza Hotel. A 
Crede from the Mass in G minor was 
submitted by John M. Steinfeldt. This 
was sung by the choir of St. Mary’s 
Church, with the composer conduct- 
ing and Cecile Steinfeldt Satterfield as 
accompanist. Songs by Frederick Ab- 
bott and Mrs. Fred Wallace were sung 
by Mrs. Chester Kilpatrick, soprano, 
Mrs. Wallace playing the accompani- 
ments. An Ave Maria by Carl Schwabe 
was sung by Mrs. A. M. McNally, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Edward Hoyer, Sr. 
A gavotte for violin and piano by Don 
Felice, director of the Aztec Theatre 
Orchestra, was played by members of 
that body. A song for women’s chorus, 
composed by Louise D. Fischer, was 
sung by the choral club of Our Lady 
of the Lake Colleze, with the composer 
accompanying. A violin work by Alice 
Mayfield was played by Gladys Couth 
Hodges, Irene McMonigal being the ac 
companist. Alexander Johnson, tenor, 
sang a song by Frederick King, the 
composer accompanying. Marie Alcott 
was accompanist for her own song, sune 
by Ora Witte. L. A. Mackay-Cantell 
offered a song which was sung by Rav- 


mond Pigott, tenor. with Mrs. L. L. 

Marks, as accompanist. Helen Oliphant 

Bates plaved an original piano number. 
G. M. T 


MUSICIANS MEET 


PittspurcGH.—The Musicians’ Club 


met in the Roosevelt Hotel on Nov. 15 
J. Fred 
musical 
president, 


Lissfelt gave an address on 
conditions in Europe. The 
Ralph Lewando, presided. 
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q To your relatives or friends who are interested in 


music there can be no more acceptable gift than a 
subscription to MUSICAL AMERICA. 


q Edited by Deems Taylor, composer of ““The King’s 
Henchman” and noted music authority, its weekly 
issues cover musical activities and personalities 
throughout the world. These embrace the work 
of artists, conductors, teachers, educators and 
musical organizations. 


A MUSICAL AMERICA, coming fifty-two times 
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gift. 


q the gift value of MUSICAL AMERICA far 
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one year or two years for $7.00. We, therefore, 
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Kenneth D. Hines, tenor, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
and Miss Hazel C. Arth, Washington, D. C., 
contralto, representing the Eastern District. 


, 





A. Atwater Kent, president of the Atwater 

Kent Foundation, which is offering the $17,500 

cash awards and music conservatory scholar- 

ships to winners of the Second National Radio 
Audition. 





Patrick Henry Wilson, Galveston, Tex., bari- 

tone, and Anna M. Chandler, Fayetteville, Ark., 

coloratura soprano, representing the South- 
western District. 








REAMS are just about to come true for 

ten boys and girls from the east, west, north 
and south who have gathered in New York for 
the great Last Moment of the Second National At- 
water Kent Radio Audition. Tomorrow (Sunday, 
December 16) is the Great Day for these cour- 
ageous boys and girls. Tomorrow they will go 
upon the air for the last time before the winners 
are chosen. Their judges will be the great radio 
audience listening-in to the country-wide chain 
of stations by the National Broadcasting Company 
during the Atwater Kent hour—and a board of 
nationally famous judges, who will divide among 
the contestants the total award of $17,500 offered 
by the Atwater Kent Foundation. 
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HAS BERLIN PREMIERE 














and 


Donald Novis, Pasadena, Cal., tenor, 
Irene Kilgore, Oakland, Cal., soprano, rep- 
resenting the Far-West district. 
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SaLem, W. Va.—Appearing in the 
first engagement on her trans-contin- 
ental tour, Ethelynde Smith, - soprano, 
was heard by an appreciative audience 
on Nov. 15 at Salem College. She 
gave her Songs of Many Nations pro- 
gram. Angelo Eagon accompanied. 


The premiere of Schonberg’s new 
Variations for Orchestra was _ sched- 
uled for Dec. 2, under Furtwangler, at 
the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts. 


of educators from 
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Carmen Rosell, New Orleans soprano, and 
Ernest P. Ferrata, New Orleans baritone, 
representing the Southern District. 











STUDENTS PLAY IN HAYS 


Hays, Kan.—The recent convention 
the northwestern 
part of the state heard a ninety-three 
piece orchestra of high school students 
from the district conducted by H. E. 





Gladys Morrison Ball, Kansas City, Mo., 
colorature soprano, and Wilfred Engelman, 
Detroit, Mich., baritone, representing the 


Mid-West district. 


HESE ten boys and girls have won in suc- 

cessive elimination contests in local state and 
district, or semi-final auditions. They represent the 
best amateur local talent chosen from a total of 
about 60,000 singers. They are a cross section of 
young America, fired by the one ambition to 
achieve successful musical careers. In addition to 
their cash awards, first, second and third place 
winners receive scholarships—for further musical 
study. Tomorrow’s contest is not the end of a 
road, it is only the beginning of a long journey 
that may lead any one of these young people 
to the summit of fame. 
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Malloy, who is music instructor at 
Kansas State Teachers’ College in this 
center. Members of the orchestra came 
from the following towns: Atwood, 
Ada, Concordia, Delphos, Ellis, Good- 
land, Hays, Hoxie, Minneapolis, ( Kans.) 
Norton, Oberlin, Russell, Salina. 
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Violinist 









THE EVENING WORLD (Noel Straus) 

There could be nothing but praise for violin playing 
of such dignity, character and decision as that offered 
at Town Hall last night by Barbara Lull. From the 
noble Stradivarius beneath her bow issued full-blooded, 
resonant tones, unswerving in pitch and sensitively 
colored. These were employed in artistic interpreta- 
tions of marked spontaneity and incandescence. 


THE NEW YORK TELEGRAM (H. F. P.) 


With the initial advantage of a superb instrument 
the young woman played with a firmness and dignity 
of style, a resourcefulness of bow and finger technic 
and a meaningful intensity of utterance far surpass- 
ing anything she has heretofore achieved. She seemed 
last night to be squarely on the road to artistic dis- 
tinction. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


A fine-spun tone of delicate beauty and warmth, a firm 
bow and emotional feeling tempered with artistic re- 
straint distinguished her performance. 




























NEW YORK RECITAL, NOV. 5, 


Season 1929-30 Now Booking 
BOGUE-LABERGE CONCERT MGT., INC., 130 West 42nd St., New York 


A 


~ LULL 


THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE (M. W.) 


She brings eagerness and spirit to her playing which 
endow the performance with definite value. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., TIMES 
Miss Lull is a formidable player, her tone presenting 
more virility and power than that offered by many 
members of the opposite sex. 


THE NEW YORK AMERICAN (Grena Bennett) 


She drew a warm, appealing tone and her bowing was 
broad and effective. 


ST. PAUL RECITAL, OCT. 17, 1928 


ST. PAUL, MINN., PIONEER PRESS (Frances 
Boardman) 
As to her violinistic capabilities, there is so complete 
a range of them that it seems almost too good to be 
true. 





















ifty 2 ears of 


-AMusical Progress 
Title Chosen for Music Teachers in 
Fifty-second National Convention 


LEVELAND, Dec. 12.—‘‘Fifty 

Years of Musical Progress, not in 
any boastful spirit, but with a purpose 
of making a thoughtful and critical con- 
tribution to the history of music in our 
country, from 1876 to 1926, inclusive.” 
Such is the general title chosen for the 
fifty-second convention of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, which 
will open in the Hotel Cleveland on 
Dec. 27, and continue through Dec. 28 
and 29. 


The detailed program follows: 


Morning, Dec. 27. 

9:30—Introduction: general musical and 
cultural conditions in 1876, Edward L. 
inson. 

Voice: solo singing : 1. Changing methods 
of voice-training in fifty years, and the most 
eminent singing teachers in America snce 
1876; D. A. Clippinger. 2. The most not- 
able American singers since 1876, Leon R. 


Maxwell. 
Song composition: 1. Changing types of 
song, 1876-1926, and the most significant 
n song-composers of fifty years; Wil- 
liam Treat Upton. 2. The popular songs 
from 1876 to date, Sigmund Spaeth. 


12 :30—Luncheon. 


Afternoon, Dec. 27 

2:00—Voice: group singing. 1. Choir de- 
velopment since 1876, and - pre-eminent 
choirmasters; Charles N. Boyd. The larger 
choral groups and pre-eminent PB — 
since 1876; Dean Peter C. Lutkin. . Am- 
erican composers of choir and a ‘music 
since 1876, Edward Shippen Barnes. 

Piano: 1. Piano teachers since 1876 and 
cheng iano Pedagogy in fifty years, Er- 
nest Er merican pianists, fa- 
mous Pa typical; Doron K. trim. . 
How has the piano as an instrument devel- 
oped since 1876? (wie some figures), | a 
L. Mason. 4. A half centur 
iano composition (illustrated), + Amaia 

amer. 


Evening, Dec. 27 

8:15—General meeting for discussion of 
two important questions. 1. Shall the M. T. 
N. A. change its name to the Music Educa- 
tors National Association? 2. How can this 
national body better co-operate with the vari- 
ous state music teachers organizations? Can 
direct affiliation be achieved? The report of 
~ committee on affiliation will be made at 
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Morning, Dec. 28 
9:3 : 1. Structural changes in 
the organ in fifty years, and the growth in 
EM. Skinner. pert fifty 
nner. ormance fifty 
years ago and wa. wn the ons American 
organists; James ht. 3. American 
composition for the a al 1876, Palmer 


Violin: Native compositions for violin 
since 1876, Arthur 
Chamber Music: 


development of 
chamber music in fifty yea, and chamber- 
——, composition in America; Burnet C. 


1:00—Lancheon. 


Afternoon, Dec. 28 

2:30—Concert in Masonic Hall, 3315 Eu- 
clid Avenue, the Cleveland Orchestra, Niko- 
lai Sokoloff, conductor. 


Evening, Dec. 28 


6 :30—Annual Banquet. a ae ames 
H. Rogers of Cleveland. S rnest 
Fow on; Frances Phila- 


delphia. A word on the new clark, Phila 
Association of Musicians. O Samaroff, 
New York, on Mechanism and Music. 


Morning, Dec. 29. 

9:30—Orchestra: 1. The wth of our 
orchestras since 1876, Eric de La Marter. 
2. American orchestral composition in fifty 
years, Howard Hanson. 

Opera: Fifty years of opera in America, 
Frank Patterson. 

ool Music: 1. Music in our public 
schools in 1876 ost since, Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy. 2. A sketch of the introduction and 
development of instrumental music in public 

schools, Joseph Maddy. 3. The recent intro- 
duction of theoretical study in our public 
schools, Arthur Heacox. 

12 :30—Luncheon. 


Afternoon, Dec. 29 


2:00—Music School and Conservatories: 
The growth and changing status of schools 
of music since 1876, Earl V. Moore. 

College and Universities : The status of 
music in our higher institutions of learnin 
in 1876 and since, Hamlton C MacDougall, 

Scholarship: 1. American el we ne in 
music since 1876, Dr. Otto Kinkeldey. 2. 
ag to American scholar, the late Oscar 

mn 


The Officers 


The officers of the Association are: Presi- 
dent—William Arms Fisher, 179 Tremont 
Street, Boston; vice-president, Earl V. Moore, 
erty, School of, Maia Aue 

itor—Kar ens Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio; secretary—Donald M. 
Swarthout, University of Lawr 
Kans.; Treasurer—Waldo S. Pratt, 86 “Gil. 
lett street, Hartford, Conn.; Assistant-treas- 
urer—Oscar W emmiler, 217 Dalzell Ave- 
nue, Ben oo Pa. 

Executive committee: Mrs. Crosby Adams, 
Montreal, N. C., H. L. Butler, Syracuse 
University N. Y., D. A. Clippinger, at 
cago, O Ww. Demmler, Ben Avon, Pa., How- 
ard Hanson, Eastman School of Music, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Leon R. Maxwell, Sophie New- 
comb College, New Orleans; David Stanley 
Smith, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. ; 
E. - Wilcox, Iowa University, Iowa City. 


INAUGURATES SERIES OF 
SUNDAY MUSICALES 


Christmas Programs to Be 
Given During December 


Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, organist and 
director of music at St. Andrews Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, New York, 
has inaugurated a series of musicales 
held there on the fourth Sunday of 

each month. A number of special pro- 
grams are also being presented under 
Mrs. Keator’s direction. On Nov. 27 
Charles M. Courboin was heard in 
an organ recital, playing three Bach 
numbers, Saint-Saens’ Prelude in E, 
Franck’s Grande Piece Symphonique, 
a Sketch by Schumann and the Toc- 
cata from Widor’s Fifth Symphony. 
At the Thankgiving service, held Sun- 
day evening, Nov. 25, Katherine Platt 
Gunn, violinist, and the New Bruns- 
wick String Quartet were heard. The 
church soloists include Betty Baily, 
Margaret Keller, Grace Divine, Helen 
Janke, Justin Lawrie, Cyril Pitts, 
George Reardon and Frederic Thomas. 

During December the choir will sing 
music retative to the Christmas season. 
On Dec. 9 Prophecies and Nevin’s 
cantata The Incarnation were given. 
Future works include Bethlehem and 
Mary, Joseph and the Manger, on Dec. 
16; Songs of Christmas, and Hawley’s 
oratorio The Christ Child, Dec. 23, 
and Christmas Aftermath, and The 


New Year, on Dec. 30. Alexander 
Kisselburgh, bass; Margaret Sittig, 
violinist, and Mrs. Justin Lawrie, 


pianist, appear on the December pro- 
grams. 
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Bucharoff Gets Mengelberg’s 
Stamp of Approval 


oo Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra, Willem Mengelberg con- 
ducting, repeated the symphonic works 
of an American composer, Simon 
Bucharoff, Dec. 2, thereby putting the 
final stamp of approval on the ballet 
and tone poems of this writer. 


The first hearing of these works was 
arranged by Mr. Mengelberg for Nov. 
1, when they won considerable recog- 
nition from the New York press, as 
“dramatic,” “colorful” and “well- 
scored.” Explicitly, they included the 
ballet scene from Bucharoff’s opera 
Sakahra, produced in 1924 in, Frank- 
fort, under the direction of Clemens 
Krauss, and the symphonic novelties, 
Drunk, and Reflections in the Water. 
Sunday’s \ an was broadcast 
through WOR. 


First Composed Operas 


Beginning as a composer of operas, 
Bucharoff has devoted most of his ef- 
forts in late years to symphonic com- 
positions. His works in this line in- 
clude America, a symphonic poem; 
Carnival ; Exiles, a symphonic poem; 
Satire, in one movement for strings; 
Four Tone Poems, and Fantastic Over- 
ture. His operatic works include a 
one act piece, A Lover’s Knot, which 
was first produced under the auspices 
of Vice-President Dawes, and later 
by the Chicago Opera Company; 
Sakahra and The Soul of Israel. 

Bucharoff was born in Kiev, but came 
to this country at the age of eleven. 
He was educated to be a chemist, but 
abandoned science for music. Most of 
his musical education was received in 
Vienna. After spending several years 
as a concert pianist, he finally decided 
to devote all his time to composition. 
He teaches a little, receiving only 
specially qualified pupils at his New 





Simon Bucharoff, American 
Composer 


York studio, and from time to time lec- 
tures on the theory of music. 

The Soul of Israel which he is 
working hard now to complete, is de- 
scribed by those who have heard parts 
of it as a most impressive work. The 
libretto was supplied by Dr. Rudolph 
Lothar, who made the Gorane adapta- 
tion of Sakahra. The English text 
of Israel has been made by Charles 
Henry Meltzer. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for December 15, 1928 





Song Program 


Is Decorated 


Ruth Stieff Appears 
in Unique Recital 


Battimore, Dec. 12—Ruth Stieff ap- 
peared in Pythian Hall on Nov. 30 be- 
fore a large audience and gave a pro- 
gram which bore the title Une Soiree 
de Chansons Decoratives. Showing a 
true valuation of visual appeal as an aid 
to aural sensation, Miss Stieff presented 
her vocal program with picturesque 
symbols employed to “decorate” each 
song or aria. Her piquant style, attrac- 
tive voice and graceful presence, to- 
gether with the colorful and elaborate 
costumes she wore and the effective 
stage settings she used, produced an 
artistic effect which differed largely 
from conventional recital procedure. 


A Varied Program 


Miss Stieff’s program contained Eng- 
lish airs, French chansons, an aria from 
Romeo and Juliet, the Bach-Gounod 
Ave Maria, Scotch folk songs, and 
Spanish and Mexican melodies. 

The Ave Maria was given with stage 
settings, the singer appearing in cos- 
tume before achurch window. The 
‘cello obbligato, contributed by Helene 
Broemer, and dulcetone accompaniment 
played by George Bolek, added to the 
atmosphere of this number. Other of- 
ferings were made equally appealing to 
the eye through the embellishment of 
costumes, gesture and vivid stage back- 
grounds. George Bolek supplied the 
accompaniments throughout in the ab- 
sence of Frank Bibb, who suffers from 
an iujured hand. 


Play Classic Sonatas 


Frank Gittleson, violinist, with Austin 
Conradi, pianist, and Howard R. 
Thatcher as acompanist, gave the sixth 
Peabody recital on the afternoon of 
Nov. 30. They are members of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music faculty. 
Mr. Gittleson and Mr. Conradi played 
Beethoven’s E flat sonata, and the vio- 
linist presented the Bach G minor son- 
ata with Schumann’s accompaniment. 
Ravel, Debussy and Vieuxtemps were 
other composers represented. 

Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, with Will 
Garroway at the piano, gave hte second 
program of the Albaugh Bureau of 
Concerts series in the Lyric Theatre on 
Nov. 28. Mr. Tibbett was in excellent 
voice and sang effectively. 

Franz C. BornscHern. 





HEARD IN REDLANDS 


Reptanps, Car.—As the opening 
number in the faculty recital course, 
the University of Redlands presented 
Barton Bachmann, pianist, assisted by 
Francois Uzes, violinst, and Frances 
Annette Cartlidge, pianist. 

Mr. Bachmann has recently come to 
the University as head of the piano 
department, and delighted a critical 
audience with his artistry and sincerity. 
An adequate technic, a clear singing 
tone, an utter lack of affectation mark 
him as one who will receive a warm 
welcome among the musicians of the 
Pacific Coast. His program included 
numbers from Bach, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Liadoff 
and Tchaikovsky-Pabst. 

Mr. Uzes and Miss Cartlidge played 
the Grieg Sonata Op. 8 for violin and 
piano. The recital was held in the me- 
morial chapel. L. 2. Je 
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BETTER RECORDS 


Reviewed by Peter Hugh Reed 


A! last the Boston Symphony—the 
orchestra of the eloquent strings— 
is to be heard on the new process rec- 
ords, and the inimitable artistry of 
Serge Koussevitzky is to be perpetu- 
ated in association with it. Rumor says 
the first recording will be Ravel’s second 
suite from the ballet Daphnis and Chloe. 
Record enthusiasts will surely rejoice, as 
this is one of the modern works which 
has been long desired. Now if some 
enterprising company would see fit to 
make a recording of Stravinsky’s Sacre 
du Printempts, two of the most popular 
modern compositions would be available 
for more frequent hearings. 

Apparently music lovers in England 
are capable of consuming many “better 
records,” since they have important is- 
sues over there twice a month. In the 
mid-November list we find that Stra- 
vinsky himself has directed his Pe- 
troushka Suite for the English Colum- 
bia, and Godowsky has recorded six of 
Chopin’s nocturnes for the same com- 
pany. Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, 
played by Franz Schalk and the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, has been is- 
sued by English H. M. V. (Victor's 
British cousins), and there are also 
several recordings from Boris Godoun- 
off—including solos by Chaliapin, and 
several choruses by the Royal Opera 
Chorus. 


New Chamber Music 


Adeste Fideles, and The First Nowell, 
both by Pochon; played by the Flon- 
zaley Quartet. Victor, No. 1352. 

Quartet in A Minor, Op. 51, No. 2, 
Brahms; played by Buxbaum String 
Quartet. Polydor, Nos. 95121-95122- 
95123-95124. 

String Quartet in G Minor, Op. 74, 
No. 3, Haydn; Buxbaum String Quar- 
tet. Polydor, Nos. 95128-95129-95130. 

String Quartet in B flat major, Op. 
76 No. 4, Haydn; played by the Inter- 
national String Quartet. National 
Gramophone Section discs, Nos. 109- 
110-111. 

String Quartet in D Major, Quartet 
No. 8, Mozart; played by the Buxbaum 
String Quartet. Polydor, Nos. 95115- 
95116-95117. 

The Flonzaleys have made a Christ- 
mas record which is admirable in every 
way. These familiar melodies regain 
interest by their new medium and the 
dignified, unaffected interpretations given 
them. Such performances merit such 
transcriptions. 

The Buxbaum String Quartet is a 
new organization to me, but one with 
whom I have enjoyed making an ac- 
quaintance. The players have a refined, 
lyric quality of tone, and a lucidity of 
line which is praiseworthy. Although 
their playing lacks depth, they are 
not novices, as their fine co-ordination 
and spirit immediately testifies. If one 
is inclined to be captious, he will prob- 
ably find Mr. Buxbaum’s ’cello does 
not stand forth with the certainty and 
strength which he might wish, since the 
tone is one of refinement rather than 
power. The other members of this 
quartet are F. Eyle, M. Starkmann and 
E. Moravec. 

In the relative austerity and erudite 
music of Brahms, their lyrical impulse 
helps to define each melodic line. This 
composition belongs to the greater 
Brahms. It opens, as does his F Minor 
Quintet, with a simple line which is like 
a beautiful inevitability, and moves into 
themes of introspective eloquence. It 
has been said that Brahms knew how 
to give each instrument passages that 
seem to have been definitely suggested 
by the instrument itself, and one finds 
that a truth in this quartet. It is ex- 
cellently recorded, occupying seven sides 





of the four discs; on the eighth side is 
to be found a moving performance of 
Brahms’ Ballad for piano from Op. 118, 
played by Gunther Homann. 

In this day of hurry and noise, one 
has to be in precisely the right mood to 
appreciate eighteenth century music with 
its elegance, refinement and its harmonic 
simplicity. Perfection of form pleases 
only the musician—few laymen are con- 
scious of it; yet this is one of the defi- 
nite delights of such music. In the two 
Haydn quartets listed here, one finds 
works which express an unmistakable 
love for nature and humanity. They 
are optimistic, cheerful and friendly. 

The so-called “Sunrise Quartet (Op. 


Beanstalk, Elsie-Jean; sung by Henry 
Burr. Brunswick. No. 4094. 

Faust, Gounod, Flower Song: and 
When All Was Young; sung in French 
by Karen Branzell. Brunswick, No. 
15190. 

Mignon, Thomas ; Connais tu le pays ; 
and Le Prophete, Meyerbeer; Donnez, 
donnez; sung by Karen Branzell. 
Brunswick, No. 15180. 

Gioconda, Ponchielli; Cielo e mar; 
and Tosca, Puccini; Recondita ar- 
menia; sung by Mario Chamlee. Bruns- 
wick, No. 15192. 

Der Lindenbaum; and Gute Nacht, 
Schubert; sung by Elena Gerhardt. Vic- 
tor, No. 6846. 
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tovenenaneane 


Will Tour Large Cities i 





The Curtis Quartet, of the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, 
will be heard this season in New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


lt is composed of Mme. Lea Luboshutz and Edwin 


Bachmann, violins; Louis Bailly, viola; and Felix Salmond, ‘cello. 


76, No. 4) is well named with its light- 
heartedness and its freedom from the 
clouds of scholasticism and pseudo- 
sophistication. As it takes only five 
sides, the N. G. S. has backed it with a 
Purcell Fantasie of intraspective beauty 
which was only discovered last year and 
which, but for this enterprising record- 
ing society, we would probably not yet 
have had recorded. The “Horseman” 
Quartet, (Op. 74 No. 3) so called be- 
cause of the character of its principal 
theme, is full of vigor and buoyancy. 
It is backed by a fine interpretation of 
Mozast’s D Minor Fantasia for piano, 
which is played by Franz Joseph Hirt. 

Mozart wrote the D Major Quartet 
for the King of Prussia, who was an 
admirable cellist. For this reason the 
*cello is given much prominence in the 
first three movements. Because of this, 
many writers think the quartet has not 
the depth or musical interest of other 
works by Mozart. Be that as it may, 
many also believe it has considerable 
melodic charm and grace, and for that 
reason the music has found great popu- 
larity. The Buxbaum Quartet play it 
with a fine rhythmical feeling and with 
appropriate simplicity. 

In the Fashion, The Christening, and 
Buckingham Palace, from When We 
Were Very Young, Milne-Fraser- 
Simpson. 

Halfway Down, Growing Up, and 
Toppity, and Vespers, from the same. 
Series of Children’s Songs sung by 
Stanley Maxted. Brunswick discs, Nos. 
4091-4092. 

The Three Bears, and Jack and the 


La Forza del Destino, Verdi Finale, 
sung by Rosa Ponselle, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli and Ezio Pinza. Victor, No. 
8104. 

Selections from Aida, Verdi; sung by 
the Victor Opera Company Victor, No. 
35940. 

Sanctus from Missa Papae Marcelli, 
Palestrina; and Regina Coeli, Caldara; 
sung by Staats and Domchor. Victor, 
No. 9250. 

The Angels in our Fields, Old Noel; 
and The Bull and the Grey Donkey, 
thirteenth Century Noel; sung in 
French by Mixed Choir. Victor, No. 
81603. 

Fraser-Simpson has composed some 
delightful music for poems from Mil- 
ne’s When We Were Very Young. 
These songs, although unquestionably 
conceived for little minds, nevertheless 
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have grown-up appeal. 
Robin is quite a likeable lad, and Mr. 
Maxted makes us all feel that we know 
him intimately. 

Burr has two records just for chil- 


Christopher 


dren. They are performances which 
will endear themselves to many young 
people. 

Branzell has sung Siebel’s two arias 
from Faust in an unaffected manner. 
Although the beauty of her voice is 
advantageously projected, the recording 
is scarcely as interesting as the per- 
fectly sung arias from Mignon and Le 
Prophete. 

Except for an unconvincing ending, 
Chamlee’s Cieloe mar displays some 
of this tenor’s best quality of tone. 
The first act aria from Tosca is one of 
his best recently heard projections. 


Gerhardt Continues 


Gerhardt continues her series of 
lieder from Schubert’s Die winterreise. 
Her interpretations and the recording 
are very fine indeed. 

A final trio from an early Verdi 
score is just about perfectly sung by 
Jonselle, Martinelli and Pinza. It should 
be heard by all lovers of operatic 
music. 

The Victor Opera Company renders 
an eight-minute edition of Verdi's Aida 
in a wholly commendable manner. The 
recording is of the best. All the choicest 
melodies are to be heard in miniature, 
effectively arranged—although not in 
sequence. 

Some time ago Brunswick gave us a 
fine recording of the Credo from Pals- 
trina’s Mass for Pope Marcellus, now 
Victor adds another part of this beauti- 
ful work. It is admirably sung by a 
mixed choir with a comprehensive re- 
gard for its perfect architectural lines. 
It is coupled with a good recording of a 
church chorale by an Italian composer, 
well-known in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. 

The two French carols are on a 
worthy little disc that repays hearing. 
They have charm, and are sympathet- 
ically sung by an unnamed choir of 
mixed voices. 





Collecting Records... 


is an interesting and fascinatin 
hobby. Through our im ed 
department we have a collectors 
throughout the world. Our catalogues, 
with their complete and authoritative 
annotations, are designed » ) 
you in adding interes 

your collection. They wilt be mailed 
gratis upon request. 


H. Royer Smith Co. 


“The Werld’s Record Shop” 
1#tth AND WALNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 











VIOLIN SOLOS 





165 East 35th Street 





N. A. Rimsky-Kersakoff—Franke. “Hymn to the Sun’ (from “Le Coq d’Or’’)........ $.75 net 
F. J. Gosseo—Franke. Tambourin...... 2.6... cece cccccceces tener eweeseeeeeeeeeeseeeeee .50 
J. Albeniz—Franke. Spanish Dance (Tango) ...........ccecccennceeenenecuseceeeeenee .50 s 
F. Sehubert——Franke. Valse Sentimental ... .. 2... cc cccccc scene cnncncteceneueeeeeeeeee .50 
D. Genrtattl—-Pramhe. Pastorale ......-ccsccccccccceccccvccsccceseccsesccsccsceeccese 50 * 
E. Gresser—Franke. Chassidic Dance (Old Hebrew) ...........ccccccscccccceecseceeewens .75 
F. Choplm—Auwer. Nocturne, Op. 72, No. 1... cece ccccccccccccccncecnsseeeeneeesneeees 60 “ 
M. Moszkowski—Garasate. Guitarre, Op. 45, No. 2.0... cccccccccccnnewccnsneueueeees —- 
Cee ME MEE ocd n och bdendebhbeecee daceeegccccsdeectnesees 6n0besesceeseess .50 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE GASTEIN 
SYMPHONY 


By Herbert F. Peyser 


(Continued from page 5) 


that “no doubt it was often played 
from manuscript at the meetings of the 
Schubert set.” That none of this set 
has anything to say about it does not 
greatly shake Sir George’s faith in its 
existence. If the Schubert crowd have 
no word for the symphony no more 
have they (thus Grove) for the Octet 
or Quartets or Sonatas, “which were 
all equally in existence.” Yet even 
this argument is not wholly tenable 
since the symphony seems to have held 
so much more conspicuous and impor- 
tant a place in Schubert’s ambition and 
in the prolonged anticipation of his 
boon companions. 


Approach a Crisis 


ND now things approach a sort 

of crisis. On October 9, 1826, 
Hofrath Rafael Georg v. Kiesewetter, 
informed the Board of the Musikverein 
(the Vienna Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde) that Schubert wished to 
dedicate a symphony to the Society. 
It was voted to award the composer 
the sum of 100 florins (about $50) for 
his services to music (with particular 
regard for such benefits to the Con- 
servatory pupils as specially written 
part songs, etc.) and also by way of 
encouragement. Secretary Josef v. 
Sonnleithner, in the kindness of his 
heart went so far as to express him- 
self ready to disburse the princely sum 
from his own private pocketbook (sub- 
ject, of course, to repayment) if the 
privy coffers of the Musikverein fell 
short of the impressive amount. But 
the monetary award was made with- 
out any consideration of the offer of a 
symphony ("ohne Bezug auf dieses 
Anerbieten”). And the “Index” of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde has only 
this reference to the composition: 


Miss Claire Alcée 
Soprano 


sang on November 17th with the Syra- 
cuse Symphony Orchestra for the 
Schubert Memorial, winning such suc- 
cess that she was immediately re- 
engaged to appear in another Concert 
on Sunday, November 25th, at which 
she had even greater success. 
Pasquale Amato, her teacher, received 
the ollowing telegram from Mr. 
Vladimir Shavitch, the conductor of the 
Syracuse Orchestra: 
“Delighted to inform you o 2 
Alcée’s great success here. A beautiful 
voice expressing mature artistry. My 
compliments.”’ : 
(Signed) Vladimir Shavitch. 





Claire 





- humbly to its protection”? 
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“Schubert 
Derselbe verehrt dem Verein eine Sym- 
phonie, von ihm komponiert (1826).” 
Deutsch dates this “Anfang Oktober.” 


(Franz, Tonkuenstler.) 


On the 12th of October Kiesewetter 
sent Schubert the following: 

“Sie haben der Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde des Oesterreichischen 
Kaiserstaates wiederholte Beweise der 
Teilnahme gegeben, und Ihr ausge- 
zeichnetes Talent als Tonsetzer zum 
Besten derselben und insbesondere des 
Konservatoriums verwendet. 

“Indem sie Ihrem entschiedenen und 


ausgezeichneten Wert als Tonsetzer 
zu wuerdigen weiss, wunschet sig, 
Ihnen einen angemessenen’ Beweis 


ihrer Dankbarkeit und Achtung zu 
geben, und ersucht Sie, den Anschiuss 
nicht als ein Honorar, Sondern als 
einen Beweis anzunchmen, dass sich 
Ihnen die Gesellschaft verpflichtet 
finde, und mit Dank die Teilnahme, die 
Sie ihr beweisen, anerkenne.” 

(“You have given the Society of the 
Friends of Music of the Imperial 
Austrian State repeated proofs of sym- 
pathy and have devoted your admir- 
able talent as a composer to its best 
interests and especially to those of the 
Conservatory. 

“Inasmuch as the Society knows 
how to value your decided and admir- 
able worth as tone poet it desires to 
give you a becoming proof of its 
gratitude and esteem and begs you to 
accept the enclosed not as an honor- 
arium but as evidence that the So- 
ciety feels itself under obligations to 
you and gratefully recognizes the in- 
terest which you have shown it.”) 

Not a word in all this about a sym- 
phony. Even the entry in the Society’s 
“Index,” cited above, merely states 
that Schubert “makes the Society a 
present of a symphony composed by 
himself.” What is there to prove the 
universally accepted belief that the 
symphony tendered was the one sup: 
posedly written out at Gastein? And 
just how much more explicit is Schu- 
bert’s own letter of dedication: “Con- 
vinced of the .noble purpose of the 
Austrian Musik Verein to support in 
the worthiest manner every artistic en- 
deavor, I make bold as a patriotic 
artist to dedicate to the same this sym- 
phony of mine and to commend it 
Nothing 
to serve as identifying clue—no men- 
tion of key, number, date, place! 
Moreover, did thit document accom- 
pany the score (as its wording would 
seem to indicate) and was that score 
carried to the Musik Verein by 
Schubert in person or dispatched 
thither through some other agency? 
Why, if it actually reached its destin- 
ation, was not its receipt acknowledged 
by any other word or inscription than 
the very equivocal entry in the 
“Index” ? 

Biographers as responsible as Walter 
Dahms and Richard Heuberger seem 
to entertain no doubts whatever as to 
the actuality of the “Gastein” Sym- 
phony or as to the culpability of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde with 
respect to the disappearance of the 
work. Heuberger even alludes to its 
tonality as C major—on what authority 

know not. Dahms hints at “pro- 
tection” exercised not wisely but too 
well. But the Protagonist Extraor- 
dinary of the whole “Gastein” legend 
is unquestionably Sir George Grove. 
To him belief in the symphony was 
almost a necessity of life. He became 
wretchedly unhappy when anything oc- 
curred to shake his cherished obses- 
sion. An interchange of letters with 
Sir Charles Stanford in 1881 shows 
something of his state of mind. When 
Stanford adduced evidence conflicting 
with Grove’s view the latter replied: 
“Yours of the 17th at first gave me 
profound disappointment. I nearly 
wept at having to give up the 10th 
symphony. But on looking again at 
the entry in Pohl’s book I have a little 
revived.” A few hours later he wrote 
again. to Stanford urging certain 
theories which he based on Ferdinand 
Schubert’s biographical article on his 
brother, published April 30, 1839, in 
Schumann’s “Neue Zeitschrift fuer 
Musik.” 
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On the anniversary of Schubert's 
death, 1881, Grove published in the 
London “Athenaeum” the sum of his 
beliefs and deductions. Those familiar 
with the Schubert article in the “Dic- 
tionary” will find in the “Athenaeum” 
account relatively little to supplement 
the disclosures of the former. The 
presentation of facts is merely ampler 
and more circumstantial. Sir George’s 
chief conclusions are as follows: “That 
in 1824 Schubert began to contemplate 
writing a grand symphony, and spoke 
of it in his correspondence; that in 
1825 he wrote it, either wholly or in 
part, at Gastein; that in October, 
1826, he dedicated it to the Society 
and sent it in; that eighteen months 
after, in March, 1828, he wrote another 
symphony—his last; and that a few 
months after his death the two were 
known and mentioned as separate and 
distinct works.” Elsewhere i 
“Athenaeum” article he says: 
suppression of all references to the 
symphony, both in the resolution (the 








The city of Gastein, in which 
the mysterious “lost symphony” 
of Schubert was supposed to have 
been written, from a lithograph 
by Mathias Rudolf Toma after 


Thomas Ender, in the 
Library at Vienna, 


Royal 


Gesellschaft’s) and the letter, obvious- 
ly arises from a feeling that the sum 
at the disposal of the Society was too 
small to act as recompense for a work 
of such importance.” 

Does it, though? It is true that 
Kiesewetter’s testimonial asked Schu- 
bert not to regard the gift of money 
“as an honorarium.” All of which did 
not prevent the Gesellschaft from mak- 
ing the two following entries in its 
“Index: Schubertlh (Kompositeur). 
Die demselben als Honorar angewiesen 
100 £—M. M. betr. (1826) Faszikel: 
Biolith, Nro. des Stueckes: 130, 
also Schubert, Franz (Kompositeur). 
Die demselben verehrte Remuneration 
von 100 fr.—M. M. betr. (1826) Fas- 
zikel Protokoll: 178’ (O. E. Deutsch, 
“Dokumente,” II, 1, p. 350). Besides, 
if the Gesellschaft did think fifty dol- 
lars too little for a symphony, what 
was there to prevent the Directorate 
from at least acknowledging, black on 
white, the proposed dedication? 


The Remaining Evidence 


HE remaining evidence in favor 

of the symphony—and that on 
which Grove took his strongest stand 
—are the statements of Bauernfeld. It 
might almost be claimed that the en- 
tire case stands or falls according to 
the construction one puts on the lat- 
ter’s words. In the Wiener Zeit- 
schrift fuer Kunst, Literatur, Theater 
und Mode, of June 9, 11 and 13, 1829. 
Schubert’s friend has this to say: “To 
the larger works of his latter years 
also belongs a Symphony written in 
1825 at Gastein, for which its author 





had a special predilection. . . . At a 
great concert given by the Musik 
Verein shortly after his death a sym- 
phony in C was performed, which was 
composed as early as 1817 (1818) and 
which he considered as one of his less 
successful works. . . . Perhaps the So- 
ciety intends at some future time to 
make us acquainted with one of the 
later symphonies, possibly the ‘Gas- 
tein’ one already mentioned.” And 
Grove, in the “Dictionary” adds: “At 
the end of the article he gives a 
chronological list of Schubert’s prin- 
cipal works not yet generally known.’ 
Amongst these are ‘1825, Grand Sym- 
phony’ . . . ‘1828, Last Symphony’— 
‘Grand’ (grosse) being the word used 
by Schubert himself in his letter to 
Kupelwieser.” 

Sir George labored at some length 
in the “Athenaeum” the seemingly un- 
necessary point that this 1825 sym- 
phony could scarcely have been an 
early version of the later Symphony in 
C major—the Symphony of “heaven- 
ly length,” the sole existing embodi- 
ment of Schubert’s third and last sym- 
phonic period. He seems not to have 
shared or anticipated the hypothesis of 
Prof. Deutsch that the “Grand Duo” 
in C major for piano, four hands, com- 
posed at Zelesz in 1824, was, perad- 
venture, a sketch for the baffling sym- 
phony. Less still did he harbor the 
supposition, later advanced in the 
“Dictionary” by W. H. Hadow, that 
the “Gastein’ Symphony might con- 
ceivably be a retouched version of 
some earlier work instead of an in- 
dependent composition. 


Hadow’s theory holds water even in 
the face of Bauernfeld and goes so far 
as to turn some of the latter’s words 
to persuasive account. For Bauernfeld 
specifically affirms that the C major 
Symphony of 1818 was considered by 
Schubert “one of his less successful 
works.” He notes that it was played at 
a Gesellschaft concert shortly after 
the composer’s death, but he does not 
say he heard that concert. He does not 
tell that the Gesellschaft program on 
that occasion incorrectly dated the 1818 
symphony “1825.” He does not relate 
that Schubert, despite his “special pre- 
dilection” for the “Gastein” symphony, 
ever played it to him. He does not 
claim to have seen the score. He does 
not offer a word as to the actual qual- 
ities or character of a composition 
which, if it meant so much to its 
creator and came to birth after such 
unusual and elaborate preparations, 
must certainly have become, in the full- 
ness of time, properly familiar to his 
admirers and friends. At some date 
or other the Gesellschaft received 
from Schubert the “grand” symphony 
of 1818—for Schubert himself coun- 
selled its substitution for the other C 
major when, in 1828, rehearsals re- 
vealed that the prodigious new opus 
was well beyond the powers of the 
Society. Nevertheless, neither the big 
symphony nor the little was performed 
by that august body till after the mas- 
ter had been gathered to his fathers. 

If the “Gastein” Symphony was in- 
deed delivered up to the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde the story recently 
propagated concerning its possible re- 
covery vastly complicates matters. 
That story alleged the theft by a dis- 
charged Esterhazy servant of various 
Schubert documents. It did not give 
the date of the servant’s dismissal from 
the Esterhazy household, to which de- 
mission the theft was supposed to 
have been incidental. But, manifestly, 
if it occurred after 1825 the situation 
presents four possibilities: (1) Schu- 
bert made a copy of the “Gastein” 
symphony and gave it to Count Ester- 
hazy; (2) Schubert gave the “Gastein” 
score to his Hungarian patron and, in 
1826, gave some other symphony to 
the Gesellschaft; (3) the Gesellschaft 
or somebody else gave the original 
“Gastein” score or a copy thereof to 
the Esterhazys; (4) the discharged 
servant rifled Schubert’s lodgings in 
Vienna. But of any one of these pos- 
sibilities the extant records offer not a 
vestige of evidence. 
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Wagner Bust Called 
“Just Junk” 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 12.— 

An iron relief bust of 
Richard Wagner, German com- 
poser, may be “high art” to some 
people, but to the United States 
customs authorities it is “just 
plain junk,” and “old junk,” at 
that. The revenue officials refuse 
to allow the bust to leave the 
federal appraisers’ stores, where 
it has been held since its arrival 
from Berlin, until $6 duty is 
paid on it. The owner contends 
that it is worth $5,000, and is 
exempt from duty as “a work 
of art.” A. T. M. 











Orpheus Club 


Scores Again 
Philadelphia Men Give 


Private Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 12—The Or- 
pheus Club was heard in the first 
private concert of its fifty-seventh 
season on Dec. 5, in the Academy of 
Music, under the direction of Dr. 
Arthur Woodruff. The club, of male 
voices trained to sing with finesse, 
began the program with Beethoven's 
Worship of God in Nature, sung with 
reverent expression, and lovely tone, 
which were repeated in Becker’s ver- 
sion of the Tyrolese folk song, Silent 
Night, Holy Night. 

A charming contribution was Gena 
Branscombe’s significant and appropri- 
ately atmospheric setting of Kendall 
Banning’s poem Hail ye Tyme of 
Hiolie-Dayes, in which the composer 
has followed the neo-archaism of the 
text with music having the character 
of that sung by ancient waits, and 
with very lovely melody elegantly 
handled. [t was sung with admirable 
appreciation. A Netherlands folk song, 
Prayer of Thanksgiving, also had a 
touch of timeliness. 


Lois zu Putlitz, an artist student at 
the Curtis Institute, was the soloist, 
offering a brilliant exposition of Saint- 
Saens’ Havanaise and the Piece en 
forme de Habanera of Ravel. She 
also played Wilhelm’s arrangement of 
the Meistersinger Preislied with beau- 
tiful and full tone. Theadore Saiden- 
burg was her competent accompanist. 
Ellis Clark Hamann, played for the 
Orpheus Club. Anton Horner, one of 
the virtuoso players of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, contributed a suavely 
lovely horn obbligato to the club’s sing- 
ing of Brahms’ I Hear a Harp. 


Women’s Symphony 


Haydn’s Surprise Symphony was the 
major offering of the first concert cf 
the Women’s Symphony Orchestra, 
under the efficient leadership of J. W. 
F. Leman, Dec. 6, in the. Bellevue 
Stratford. It was charmingly played 
by the seventy-odd members. Mr. Le- 
man’s festival march, Souvenir, was a 
brilliant later number of the program. 
Hugo Riesenfeld’s Children’s Suite 
was the novelty. Blanche Dilling, 
harpist, was the assisting artist, and 
gave great pleasure with a Scarlatti 
Pastorale, a Bach Bourree, Daquin’s 
Le Coucou and a concerto for harp 
and orchestra by Henriette Renie, Miss 
Dilling’s Paris teacher. 


The Matinee Musical Club presented 
its string ensemble, under the direc- 
tion of Ben Stad, Dec. 4, in the Belle- 
vue Stratford. It was heard to ad- 
vantage in works by Handel, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Victor Herbert. Among 
others who participated were Miss 
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Stock Turns to 
New AC usic 


Chicago Hears Moderns — Other Concerts 
By Albert Goldberg 


HICAGO, Dec. 12.—Conducting the 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra in 
Orchestra Hall on Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, 
Frederick Stock gave the following pro- 
gram: Overture, Abu Hassan, Weber; 
Water Music, Handel-Harty; Pene- 
trella, for string orchestra, La Violette, 
(first performance) ; Suite from Hary 
Janos, Kodaly, (first performance in 
Chicago) ; Symphony, No. 3, C minor, 
Saint-Saéns. 

For the first time this season Mr. 
Stock turned his attention to new music. 
Dr. LaViolette, resident composer, made 
his initial appearance on these programs. 
The title Penetrella derives, he explains, 
from the Latin “peneteralia,” meaning 
an inner sanctuary of life, and the mu- 
sic is to be taken “as a reffection of the 
innermost longings, struggles, and aspir- 
ations common to all mankind, an effort 
to articulate musically the inarticulate 
in words.” Such a program, of course, 
is a challenge to the critically minded, 
but we shall not break lances with the 
doctor. The piece is well scored for a 
minutely divided set of strings. In form 
it consists of a series of episodes, com- 
mendably brief, but not, we believe, ar- 
ranged in the most effective order. It is 
mildly modern in character, proving, 
among other things, that the composer 
knows his Pacific 231. 

Kodaly’s suite commanded instant af- 
fection. Without seeking to probe the 
unsolvable, it provided moments of ex- 
cellent entertainment—which may not be 
the highest purpose of music, but is one 
of its most agreeable by-products. So 
far as we could judge, it was extremely 
well played. Certainly that statement 
would apply to the familiar items. 


The Rush for Horowitz 


Vladimir Horowitz was soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in 
Orchestra Hall on Nov. 23 and 24, play- 
ing Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B flat 
minor. Students saved to invest in 
choice seats for Horowitz’ appearances 
and regular subscribers, secure in their 
certainty of obtaining admission, com- 
ported themselves like members of a 
newly founded aristocracy. Some 5,000 
obtained admission for the two concerts. 
How many were disappointed there is 
no way of knowing. Certainly the dis- 
appointment was confined to those out- 
side the theatre, for within the young 
Alexander of the keyboard again laid 
low all who crossed his path. 

The Horowitz phenomenon is an in- 
teresting study in mob psychology. He 
discards every trick of the spellbinder. 
No artist was ever less concerned with 
the mob at his feet. His sole and con- 
centrated interest is to awaken each tone 
that comes from under his fingers to a 
moment of vital beauty. Yet not since 
the palmiest days of Paderewski has 
there been a pianist who can so arouse 
an audience. So it was that two audi- 
ences were reduced to undignified shout- 
ing and cheering. 

It was inevitable that the other items 
upon this program, Bach’s Suite, No. 2, 
in B minor for strings and flute, and 
The Divine Poem of Scriabine should 





Luckenbach, Helen Buchanan Hitner, 
sopranos; Frank Oglesby, tenor; 
Kathryn O’Boyle and Ruth Barber, 
pianists, and Elizabeth Bray Colgate, 
contralto. The program was arranged 
by Mary Brooks Thompson and Mrs. 
Roy Tope. W. R. Murpry. 


have been overshadowed. Yet it were 
unjust not to mention the beautiful flute 
playing of Mr. Leigi or the general ex- 
cellence of the orchestra’s work under 
Mr. Stock’s baton. 

The Chicago Symphony had Mr. 
Horowitz again as soloist on Nov. 27, 
when he played the Concerto, No. 3, D 
minor of Rachmaninoff. Mr. Stock’s 
share in the proceeding consisted of an 
extraordinarily fine background for the 
soloist, and an equally worthy reading 
of Tchaikovsky’s F minor symphony 
and of the overture to Rienzi. 


Featuring Respighi 


Ottorino Respighi, assisted by Elsa 
Olivieri Respighi, soprano, and Leon 
Sametini, violinist, was presented in re- 
cital by the Chicago chapter of Pro 
Musica in the Congress Hotel on Dec. 
4. The high light of the program was 
the playing of Respighi’s violin sonata. 
It is a work of many fine moments, al- 
though as a whole not likely to displace 
or rank with current masterpieces of 
this form. The violinist’s fine singing 
tone and splendid musicianship, together 
with the composer’s presumably authori- 
tative reading of the piano score, made 
the performance interesting. Mme. Res- 
pighi contributed a group of early 
Italian songs and five Deita Silvane by 
her husband. 

Maria Olszewska and Efrem Zim- 
balist were heard in joint recital at the 
second Kinsolving musical morning in 
the Blackstone Hotel, on Nov. 22. 

Mme. Olszewska chose her songs 
from but two composers, Brahms and 
Strauss. Of the former she sang the 
seven Zigeunerlieder, and of the latter 
four miscellarteous selections. Mme. 
Olszewska’s way with this material was 
that of what is generically known as 
“a lieder singer.” Vocal display was 
subordinated to an energetic projection 
of the text, and subtlety generally made 
way for the obvious. Mme. Olszewska 
was importantly aided by the fine ac- 
companiments of Frederick Schau- 
wecker. 

Mr. Zimbalist played with his wonted 
clean-cut mastery of style and technic. 
Aristocratic reserve marked his reading 
of Handel’s E major sonata, Corelli’s 
La Folia variations and various shorter 
pieces. 

The Gordon String Quartet gave its 
first concert of the season in the foyer 
of Orchestra Hall on Nov. 28. With 
the exception of Walter Hancock, the 
new second violinist, the personnel of 
the organization is the same as last sea- 
son: Jacques Gordon, Clarence Evans 
and Richard Wagner. The interesting 
program consisted of Loeffler’s Music 


(Continued on page 23) 


Her Marriage 
Announced 


Dr. and Mrs. 
Meyer have an- 
nounced the 
marriage of 
their daughter, 
Marjorie, to 
Mr. Franz 
George Flem- 
ing. The mar- 
riage took 

lace in New 

ork City, 
Dec. 3. Mrs. 
Fleming is a 
soprano, well 
known in 
metropol- 
itan musical 
circles. 





Mrs. Franz George 


Fleming,  formerly- 
Miss Marjorie 
Meyer. 





Tusa, Okla.—The state junior con- 
test of the Federated Music Clubs of 
Oklahoma will be held in this city in 
April, Mrs. L. L. Hutchinson an- 
nounces. 
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AMATO 
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WOMEN’S SYMPHONY VISITS CAPITAL 
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The Boston Women’s Symphony Orchestra, of which Ethel Leginska is the conductor, played a concert in 


Washington, D. C., recently, and were received afterward at the White House by President Coolidge. 


OPENS IN 


here grouped in front of the President’s residence. 


eA MERICAN OPERA e.. 


BOSTON e 


Symphony Gives Miaskovsky’s Eighth 
By Elizabeth Y. Gilbert 


OSTON, Dec. 12.—The American 

Opera Company opened its second 
season in Boston with an excellent pres- 
entation of Madame Butterfly. Cecile 
Sherman had the role of Butterfly, and 
Charles Hedley that of Pinkerton. 
Brownie Peebles did admirable work as 
Suzuki. In the company’s roster there 
is not one unpleasant voice, nor, on the 
other hand, is there one that is strik- 
ingly beautiful. Good settings, excellent 
lighting effects, and understandable dic- 
tion, combined with Mr. St. Leger’s 
well-trained orchestra, delighted the 
large and fashionable first audience. 


Settings Praised 


Outstanding in Faust the following 
evening was the work of George Hous- 
ton, the Mephistopheles. Clifford New- 
dall appeared as Faust the Cavalier, 
and Natalie Hall was an attractive Mar- 
guerite. The settings, unpretentious but 
artistic, arranged by Robert Edmond 
Jones, deserve special praise. 

The Marriage of Figaro starred Mr. 
Houston as Figaro and Mary Silveira 
as Suzanna. Miss Sherman was distin- 
guished as Cherubino. The orchestra’s 
tendency to play louder than necessary, 
in view of the average smallness of the 
women’s voices, was partly compensated 
‘by the deftness with which it executed 
Mozart’s figures. 

Bettina Hall was featured as Carmen. 
Modernistic settings and the partnership 
of Charles Hedley as Don José gave 
this performance a new and romantic 
color—mostly by virtue of its young and 
slender participants. 

To give Martha on Thanksgiving 
night was a stroke of good psychology 
and compassion on the part of Vladimir 
Rosing—the combined intelligences of 
Louise Bernhardt and Peter Chambers 
serving as a cure for inevitable holiday 
-depression. 


Introducing Miaskovsky 


Miaskovsky’s eighth symphony was 
given its first local performance by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on Dec. 2. 
Miaskovsky has composed a symphony 
that flows—it is not chopped up into a 
series of surprises. Harmonically the 
score is not ultra-modern, but it con- 
tains a pleasing proportion of disso- 
nances. The Russian note of a dolorous 


Adagio is enhanced. by the sprightliness 
of the preceding Allegro; and the final 
frenzied striving for an eventually un- 
pleasant but miraculously apt chord re- 
veals the significance of the powers that 
be in Russia today. 

Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No. 5 had 
Rudolph Ganz as soloist. Mr. Ganz 
played with a dry brilliance, a powerful 
compactness. He did not affect a senti- 
mental interpretation, but gave even the 
padded passages a significance. Strauss’ 
Salome’s Dance closed the program. 


People’s Symphony 


The People’s Symphony played a 
Wagner program on Dec. 2. The Fly- 
ing Dutchman overture, excerpts from 
Tannhauser, Tristan and Die Meister- 
singer offered Theophil Wendt, conduc- 
tor, ample opportunities for displaying 
his versatile talent. His understanding 
of the value of climaxes, however, is 
limited. Capturing the precision of the 
Dance of the Apprentices is more within 
his scope. 

On the same afternoon, Fritz Kreisler 
gave his second Boston recital before 
an enormous crowd. Bach’s Suite in E 
minor, and Spohr’s eighth concerto, 
were on his program. 


Piano Recitals 


In Steinert Hall, that visual torture 
chamber, though acoustical heaven of 
Boston, Weldon Carter, a young pianist 
who comes from Washington, gave a 
recital on Dec. 4. Pieces by Haydn, 
Scarlatti, Liszt and Borodin, and Chop- 
in’s F minor Fantasie, were what he 
offered. His contrasts were sharp—all 
was black or white. He played Liszt’s 
Liebestraume No. 2, however, with a 
sincerity almost sufficient to justify its 
obnoxious existence, and there was hu- 
mor and spontaneity in Rachmaninoff's 
Polichinelle. 

Howard Goding, Boston pianist and 
teacher, gave a conventional program, 
which included Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 
10 and Schumann’s Carneval, on Dec. 1. 
Mr. Goding’s style is satisfying though 
not extreme, his tones beautiful but not 
ravishing. The twenty gems of the 
Carneval he welded together, instead of 
giving an exaggerated meaning to each. 
Griffes’ White Peacock he invested with 
a pretty subtlety. 


They are 


e PITTSBURGH (/HOIR 
GIVES LA VITA ACUOVA 


Other Concerts Offer Wide Choice in Music 
By Wm. E. Benswanger 


ITTSBURGH, Dec. 12.—The Men- 
delssohn Choir, under the leader- 
ship of Ernest Lunt, gave a concert in 
which Irene Garrison Crablet sang the 
soprano solo. This was followed by 
Wolf-Ferrari’s La Vita Nuova, sung 
for the first time in this city. Frederick 
Baer, -baritone, was the soloist. The 
work was received with approbation. 
Mr. Lunt again impressed by the firm 
command of his forces. 
An outstanding event was the appear- 
_ of the New York Philharmonic- 
mphony Orchestra in Syria Mosque 
ov. 17-17, in concerts led by Wil- 
ol Mengelberg. This electric conduc- 
tor imbued everything he touched with 
magic. The concerts were under the 
auspices of the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
Association. 


Chamber Concerts 


Under the auspices of the Art So- 
ciety, the Flonzaley Quartet played in 
Carnegie Music Hall on Nov. 26. 

The able Yost String Quartet opened 
its third season on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 25, with a concert in the Schen- 
Jey Hotel ballroom. Members are 
Gaylord Yost, Roy Shoemaker, Carl 
Rosenberg and James Younger.. Play- 
ing Arensky’s Quartet, Op. 35a, in a 
polished manner, they proceeded to 
shorter numbers by Frank Bridge and 
Gaylord Yost. Mr. Yost’s compositions 
evoked sincere approbation. The as- 
sisting artist was Eugene Goossens, 
who played the piano part in his own 
Phantasy Quintet, Op. 23, and a group 
of his own works. 

Christine Miller Clemson, contralto, 
appeared in recital at the Twentieth 
Century Club. Nov. 22. Earl Mitchell 
was at the piano. 

The Tuesday Musical Club observed 
the Schubert centenary on Noy. 20. 
The string ensemble of the club, un- 
der the direction of Ruth Thoburn 
Knox, played an arrangement of the 
Unfinished Symphony. Winifred F. 
Perry, Elizabeth W. Young, Romaine 
Smith Russell and Othelia Averman 
Vogel also participated in the program. 
Dr. Charles N. Boyd directed the club 
choral and Elizabeth Dittmar sang the 
solo parts. The accompanists were 
Marian Deuel McDade, Martha Myers 
Murdoch, Marian Clark Bollinger and 
Elsie Breese Mitchell. Assisting artists 


were Victor Saudek, William O. 
Schultz and Domenico Caputo. 

The Y¥. M. & W. H. A. proffered its 
second concert of the season in its own 
hall on Dec. 3. The artist was Hulda 
Lashanska, soprano, who revealed a 
voice of luscious quality and of dark 
timbre. Grace Marshall was at the 
piano, but in her final encore Mme. 
Lashanska accompanied herself. 


Dancers Are Visitors 


Angna Enters appeared before the 
Council of Jewish Women at the Will- 
iam Penn Hotel on Nov. 27. Doris 
Niles came to Syria Mosque on Nov. 
29, under the local management of May 
Beegle. Assisting were Cornelia Niles 
and an ensemble of eight, with an 
orchestra under the direction of Vladi- 
mir Brenner. 

Ero Davidson, cellist; Robert Eicher, 
violinist, and Leah Colker, pianist, gave 
a concert in the Y. M. W. Hz. A. 
on Nov. 25. The program contained 
works by Frank Bridge, Beethoven, 
Kreisler and Boisdeffre. 

Mary Graham, soprano, and Mar- 
garetta Keller, pianist, were heard in 
Northside Carnegie Hall on Nov. 19. 

It is announced the German Opera 
Company will visit this city on Feb. 11, 
12 and 13. 

Dr. Charles Heinroth’s organ re- 
cital on Nov. 30 was devoted exclu- 
sively to music by Tchaikovsky. Dr. 
Heinroth also gave a recital . Car- 
negie Music Hall on Dec. 1. Dr. Cas- 
per P. Koch gave an organ recital in 
Northside Carnegie Hall on Dec. 1, 
assisted by the Choir Ensemble Society, 
of which Lyman Almy Perkins is con- 
ductor. Eulalia N. Scott is the con- 
tralto and Beatrice Glomb the violinist. 

The Fillion Violin Studios announce 
the addition of Ella Scanlon, cellist, to 
the teaching staff. 





MASONS GIVE SERIES 


BmRMINGHAM, Ava.—Appearing in 
the Temple Auditorium at a series 
given by the local Masonic order, to 
which the public is invited without 
charge, Ethelynde Smith, soprano, pre- 
sented a program of seventeen num- 
bers. Following the concert Miss Smith 
was guest of honor at a_ reception 
given at the Southern Club by the 
Music Study Club. 
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ames and What Their 5 


William Clark, tenor, will appear in 
joint recital with Beatrice Harrison, 
cellist, at the Barbizon in New York, 
on Jan. 8. Mr. Clark’s second New 
York recital will take place at the 
John Golden Theatre early in March. 

* * * 


Charles Stratton, tenor, is appearing 
at the Brooklyn Institute of Music 
early in January. Following this en- 
gagement Mr. Stratton will leave for 
a southern tour. ‘ 


The La Forge-Berumen Studios’ 
first Aeolian Hall recital of this sea- 
son was given in New York on Nov. 
28. Mary Tippett, coloratura soprano, 
sixteen years old, sang florid music 
with facility. Harrington van Hoesen, 
baritone, who recently returned from 
an European tour with Frank La 
Forge, has a mellow voice which he 
handles well. He sang a group of Mr. 
La Forge’s songs, with the composer 
at the piano. Artistic work was done 
by Frances Alcorn, soprano; Howard 
Lindbergh, pianist, and Catherine 
Wright, contralto, all of whom won 
deserved praise. The capable accom- 
panists were Ben Burtt, Beryl Blanch 
and Myrtle Alcorn. | 


Tedeusz Jarecki’s Calkins Poems for 
small orchestra and voice will be given 
their first ensemble performance in New 
York by Georges Barrere’s Little Sym- 
phony early in the spring. This music 
was presented with piano accompani- 
ment by Louis Llewellyn-Jarecka at 
her New York concert on Nov. 26, and 
she will take part in the Barrere per- 
formance. 

x* * * 

Hope Hampton is to make her first 
appearance in grand opera with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, at 
the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
on Dec: 21, in Massenet’s Manon. This 
is announced by Wm. C. Hammer, 
general manager, who states the cast 
will include Ralph Errolle, Ivan Stes- 
chenko, Pavel Ludikar of the Metro- 


litan Opera Company, Beatrice Bel-: 


in, Blanca de Pinillos, Celia Branz, 
Conrad Thibault and Alessandro An- 
gelucci. Artur Rodzinski will con- 
duct, and Alex. D. Puglia will stage 
the production. 

* * 

Os-ke-non-ton, Indian baritone, is 
singing again in England. Appearing 
in Liverpool on Nov. 20, he drew an 
audience of fourteen hundred to a hall 
seating only a thousand. “They were 
on the stage, on the stairs and in the 
aisles, and I am re-engaged for an- 
other evening,” he wrote to Catharine 
A. Bamman, his manager in New 
York. Os-ke-non-ton will begin his 
American tour immediately after the 
Christmas holidays and is booked to 
return to Europe in May for a tour of 
Norway and Sweden. 

** * 

Lotta Van Buren, who specializes 
in the playing and restoration of old 
keyboard instruments, has .completed 
for the Newark Museum two small 
scale models showing the units of ac- 
tion of the clavichord and the harpsi- 
chord. 

er 

Paul Althouse added two more De- 
cember dates to his early winter 
schedule. On December 7 he was 
booked to give a recital in Syracuse, 
N. Y., and on Dec. 10 to sing in Pitts- 
burgh, at the Syrian Mosque series. 


Elizabeth Estle Rucker, pianist, has 
returned home after a four-weeks’ tour 
as assisting artist and accompanist to 
Paul Althouse, tenor. They appeared 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkan- 
sas, Iowa and Missouri under the man- 
agement of the Horner-Witte Concert 
Bureau, Kansas oy Mo. 


Dn Vaiden, who has studied in 
the 


La 


Forge-Berumen Studios, was 





Nina Morgana’s accompanist at the 

Plaza Hotel in New York on Nov. 25. 

Miss Vaiden was booked to appear 

with Mme. Morgana in Minneapolis 

on Dec. 4, and in Winnipeg on Dec. 11. 
oe. @ 


Mrs. P. H. Cram and Mrs. A. L. 
Martin, are directing a series of Tues- 
day evening musicales in Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., in the auditorium of 
the Westchester Women’s Club. 
Among the artists engaged are: Anna 
Case, Erna Rubinstein, Moriz Rosen- 
thal. 

* * * 

Ruth Redefer, pianist, will appear in 
joint recital with Carlos Salzedo in 
Paducah, Ky., on Dec. 16 under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Club. 

* * * 

The Norfleet Trio has completed 
arrangements to locate the Norfleet 
Trio Chamber Music Camp at Peter- 
boro, N. H., immediately adjoining the 
MacDowell Colony. 

* * + 


The Philadelphia Conservatory of 


Marie Morrisey, contralto, will give 
her annual Chicago recital in Orchestra 
Hall on Jan. 15, following this with an 
appearance before the University Club 
on Jan. 21. Her New York recital will 
take place in Town Hall on Jan. 30. 
Miss Morrisey’s eagagements include an 
appearance with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra and at the May Festival in Cincin- 
nati. 

* * * 

Esther Lundy Newcomb, soprano, ap- 
peared before the Reading Club of La 
Grange, Ill, in a Schubert program on 
Nov. 5. She was accompanied by Mary 
Catherine McCaughan, who also offered 
several Schubert compositions as solo 
numbers. Mrs. Newcomb will soon be 
heard in the middle west, and plans an 
eastern and southern tour for the spring. 

* * * 


Cara Verson, pianist, was hostess in 
Chicago at a tea in honor of Dane 
Rudhyar, modernist composer, on Nov. 
10. Mr. Rudhyar played some of his 
own compositions, including Stars, Sun 
Birth and The Call. 





The faculty of the Nashville Conservatory of Music pose for their 


picture. 


Top row, left to right: F. Arthur Henkle, Sydney Dalton, 


J. Browne Martin, Primo Bartolini. Middle row, left to right: Eduard 
Heinrich Loessel, Evelyn MacNevin, Marguerite Shannon, Sarah Jeter, 


Mae Herbert Dalton. 


Bottom row, left to right: Madame Wanda 


Labunska, Verna M. Brackinreed, Erich Sorantin, Gaetano de Luca, 
president and general director of the conservatory; Wiktor Labunski 
and Louise Smith. 


Music, of which Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezer- 
man is managing director, announced a 
private performance of the Sonate for 
iano and violin by Boris Koutzen to 
given on Dec. 12. This Sonate is 
dedicated to the memory of D. Hen- 
drik Ezerman. The performing ar- 
tists were to be Alexandre Kelberine, 
pianist, and Boris Koutzen, violinist. A 
conservatory voice scholarship was 
awarded to Elfreda Rabe with Susanna 
Dercum for the season. 
** * 


Barbara Lull, violinist, has been en- 
gaged to play with the El Paso Sym- 
phony Orchestra next month, and at 
a musicale in Houston on Dec. 17. 


* * & 


The Tollefsen Trio gave a Schubert 
memorial concert in Bridgeport, Conn., 
recently, as guests of the Musical Re- 


search Society. 
* * 


Luella Melius will give a soprano 
recital in Charlotte, N. C., on April 
10. Her Chicago concert is arranged 
for Sunday afternoon, April 14. 


* * * 


Stuart Gracey has been booked by 
Walter Anderson to appear with the 
Schenectady Women’s Club =. 17, 
and with the Albany Monday Musicale 
Club, on Jan. 18. 


Badrig Vartan Guevchenin, tenor, 
gave a recital at Keuka College, 
Keuka Park, New York, on Nov. 24. 

on s 

Bruce Simonds, pianist, will give his 
postponed first recital of the season at 
Town Hall, New York, on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 30. 

* * * 


Janet Cooper sang the soprano part 
in Sullivan’s Te Deum, given by the 
Hartford Oratorio Society on Dec. 2. 
Miss Cooper will sing the role of 
Prince Oblonsky in The Bat with the 
Little Opera Company, the week of 
Dec. 17, at the Heckscher Theatre, in 
New York. 


*. * * 


The Prague Teachers’ Chorus, which 
opens its American tour in Boston on 
Jan. 5, 1929, will travel as far west as 
Nebraska, and as far south as Havana. 

* * * 


Mischa Levitzki will return to this 
country at the end of January, after a 
European tour which will have included 
England, France, Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Belgium and Holland. 

+ * * 


Marion Armstrong and Frederic Jos- 
lyn were heard at the meeting of the 
Women’s Press Club for the installa- 
tion of officers on Nov. 24, at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria, New York. Carolyn Gray 
accompanied, 
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Are Doing 


Mieczyslaw Munz will play again at 
the People’s Symphony Concerts in 
New York at the Washington Irving 
High School on March 8, making the 
third successive season in which the 
Polish pianist has appeared on this 
course. 


*- * * 


E. Robert Schmitz recently began a 
two months’ transcontinental tour which 
will take him mainly to the southwest 
and the Pacific coast. His first concert 
on the series was in Buffalo. He will 
appear as soloist with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony on Dec. 28 and 29, 


* * * 


Ernesto Beritimen, pianist, made 
his first bow to Havana on Dec. 8 
in the new Pro-Arte auditorium. On 
Dec. 16, Mr. Berimen will appear with 
the Havana Symphony rchestra, 
under the baton of Gonzalo Roig. 


s +s 


Estelle Liebling’s students are fulfill- 
ing the following engagements: Pat- 
ricia O’Connell of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company will sing Micaela in 
Carmen on Dec. 27 with the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company. Ethel 
Louise Wright, soprano, has been en- 
gaged as soubrette by S. L. Rothafel 
(Roxy) for the Roxy Theatre and 
made her debut on the air on November 
19. Joan Ruth, coloratura soprano, san 
Nedda in Pagliacci on Sunday, Nov. 18, 
in Brooklyn. John Griffin, tenor, has 
gone to Detroit to sing in the new Fox 
Theatre for four weeks. 


*_ * * 


Adelaide Gescheidt’s pupils are ac- 
tively engaged. Mary Hopple, contral- 
to, and Foster Miller, baritone, were 
re-engaged to sing Robin Hood with 
the Little Theatre Opera company 
in Brooklyn during the week of Nov. 
12, and at the Heckscher Theatre in 
New York during the week of Nov. 
19. Miss Hopple was to sing the rdéle 
of Alan A’Dale and Mr. Miller that 
of Will Scarlet, as last season. Miss 
Hopple sings Saturday nights in the 
Philco Hour Quartet, from 9 to 10 
over WJZ, and Sunday nights over 
WJZ in the Jettic Hour Quartet at & 
Earl Weatherford, tenor, has been re- 
cently engaged as soloist in Union Tem- 
ple, Brooklyn. He will give a recital 
Jan. 14, under the auspices of the 
Canadian Club, at the Opera House in 
Orillia, Ontario. Gertrude Berggren, 
contralto, was recently engaged as solo- 
ist by St. Pauls’ Episcopal Church of 
Englewood for Sunday mornings, and 
by Swedish Immanuel Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Brooklyn for Sunday 
evenings. 


-— 


Caroline Lowe’s pupils are fulfilling 
bookings. Carrick Douglas, baritone, 
and Lawrence Anderson, tenor, are ap- 
pearing in Ups-a-Daisy at the Schubert 
Theatre. Eleanor Searle, coloratura 
soprano, has returned from a tour with 
Sue Hastings’ Marionettes. Myrtle 
Purdy Naylor, contralto, sang before 
the Woman’s Club of Ocean Grove in 
November. Mrs. Albertus Hamm is 
soloist of the Christ Reformed Church 
of Far Rockaway. Ronald Portman is 
baritone soloist of the Catholic Church 
on Seventy-first Sereet near Broadway. 
Emma Berry, soprano, is singing be- 
fore New York clubs. Betsy Stude- 
worth sang recently over WGBS. 
Ralph Leigh, lyric tenor, is heard every 
week over the air. Clara Titus Trum- 
bull, dramatic soprano, has returned to 
Detroit after a period of study with 
Madame Lowe. Helen Olmsted, lyric 
soprano, sang at the meeting of the 
Owners’ Association in November. 





Ts year of grace, 1928, broad- 
casting celebrates its eighth 
Christmas. Ejight years’ ago, 
radio, as we know it today, burst din- 
fully and raucously on an unsuspecting 
world. Its infant cries smote the ears 
with all the charm of a riveter’s ham- 
mer. And its early programs by parlor 
sopranos and old type phonograph rec- 
ords had scant relationship to music 
—if. any. 

But the wonder and fascination of 
this newest (at that time) nerve haran- 
guer overrode its baleful voice. The 
populace bought or built radio sets, if 
only to experience the sensation of 
snatching noise out of the air. I myect 
thrilled, when after much “fishing,” 
tiny crystal set succeeded in adden 4 4 
the high pitched code signals of a nearby 
commercial station. The bed spring was 
the antennae; the tuning coil a turn of 
tangled wire. The complete set, minus 
the bed spring of course, folded into a 
card case which fitted one’s coat pocket. 

But, today! Well, there is hardly 
need to go into details. With circuits 
perfected, the engineers and manufac- 
turers wisely bettered tone quality. And 
better quality meant greater fidelity. 
This, with artistically designed cabinets, 
is the desidiratum of the present day 
radio purchases. Distance has a certain 
but limited fascination and you will soon 
regard as commonplace the logging of a 
station 1,000 miles away. In the long 
run, you'll prefer quality, fidelity and a 
cabinet which will please your aesthetic 
sense. And these, I suggest, should be 
your guide in selecting the Christmas 
radio set. 


HE National Broadcasting and Con- 

cert Bureau presented an All-Amer- 
ica combination in its musicale of Dec. 
7. The American Singers with neat 
four-part harmonizations, the American 
Woodwind Quintet in refined instrumen- 
talities and Suzanne Keener in soprano 
manifestations beguiled music adherents 
of the NBC system with a diversified 
program. High spots, and there were 
more than a few, were the quartet’s 
singing of Brahms’ Lullaby, the quin- 
tet’s exposition of Mozart’s Diverti- 
mento and Miss Keener’s Laughing 
Song from Manon. The lady at times, 
permitted her middle tones to wander 
out of bounds, but the higher ones rang 
the bell. Mr. Sodero, (you must know 
of Cesare by now), was the benign 
czar of the hour. 


Se didn’t seem hardly worth while lis- 
tening to the United Light Opera 
Company over the CBS, Dec. 11. Its 
performance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Pirates of Penzance was so lacking in 
finish, so devoid of spirit and so awk- 
wardly cut that little of the operetta’s 
mood or music permeated to the listen- 
ers-in. Were it not that perchance these 
words may sound a warning it were a 
waste of time to comment on it. 


OSA PONSELLE, soprano and 

personality extraordinary, gave a 
magnificent account of herself in the 
General Motors Family Party of Dec. 3 
over the NBC system. A difficult pro- 
gram, in which the Habanera from Car- 
men furnished the surprise element, was 
sung in the very best Ponsellian manner. 
And this if you know your Ponselle, is 
little short of perfection. As befitted 
the true artist, the Metropolitan Opera 
soprano made certain of perfect trans- 
mission before going on the air. For 
the better part of an hour, the diva 
poured tones of all shades and pitches 
into the microphone the while acoustical 
advisers at the loudspeaker end listened 
and studied for the best placement. Yet, 


Radio’s Eighth Birthday, and How the Little Fellow’s 


Grown! — Now an All-American Concert Team — 
Ponselle Practises and the Air’s the Gainer 


Reviewed by David Sandow 


this was not her first radio appearance. 
Incidentally, that great artists are also 
human was disclosed while Miss Pon- 
selle waited for her opening number. 
Anxiety to begin and the artist’s natural 
excitement moved her to stray from the 
microphone while the announcer waded 
through the introductory spiel and a 
vigilant and amused secretary signalled 
her into position just in time. Debonair, 
competent Eugene Goossens, leader of 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
was the conductor. 


OOKING in on Reinald Werren- 

rath after a considerable absence, 
we found the baritone-educator func- 
tioning with undiminished brightness at 
the Old Company’s old stand. As the 
subject for the evening’s lesson, which 
incidentally also sought to teach the 
superior qualities of the sponsor’s prod- 
uct, the artist presented a program of 
songs by Robert Schumann. Undoubt- 
edly, Mr. Werrenrath has succeeded 
where Mr. de Leon failed. His voice, 
which had begun to take on weaknesses, 





Tue "Turn 


{' Tchaikovsky’s fourth symphony, sec- 
and fourth moments; Beethoven’s Turk- 
ish March, Schubert’s Rosamunde 
overture and other numbers in Walter 
Damrosch’s Natioaal Orchestra pro-. 
gram. NBC System; Saturday, Bee 
15, at 8 p. m. 

{ National String Quartet will play 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F major, NBC 
System; Sunday, Dec. 16, at 1 p. m. 


{ Final auditions of the Atwater Kent 
Foundation. Winners of the five geo- 
graphical sections will compete and the 
results will be announced immediately 
following. NBC System; Sunday, 
Dec. 16, at 9:15 p. m. 


{_ Roxy Symphony Orchestra in sym- 
phonic program. NBC System; Sun- 
day, Dec. 16, at 2 p. m. 


{ The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra over WOR; Sunday, 
Dec. 16, at 3 p.m. 


{ Excerpts from Carmen, Don Gio- 
vanni, Aida and Cavalleria Rusticana 
will be sung by The Continentals. NBC 
System; Sunday, Dec. 16, at 4 p. m. 


{ Reinald Werrenrath will present a 
program of sea songs in the Old Com- 
pany’s period. NBC System; Sunday, 
Dec. 16, at 7 p. m. 


{ The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock, conductor. Program 
includes Dvorak, Bach, Tchaikovsky, 
Grieg and Smetana. Midwest NBC 
System; Sunday, Dec. 16, at 6 p. m., 
Cc. Wit. 


{ Beethoven’s third symphony, the 
Eroica; Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, No. 
1; the overture to Hansel and Gretel 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Festival at 
Bagdad by the United Symphony. 
CBS; Sunday, Dec. 16, at 3 p. m. 


{ Light program in Voice of Firestone 
hour. NBC System; Monday, Dec. 17, 
at 8 p. m. 


7 Dayton Westminster Choir, John 
Finley Williamson, director, in the Gen- 
eral Motors Family Party. NBC Sys- 
tem; Monday, Dec. 17, at 9:30 p. m. 


§ Lucia di Lammermoor will be sung 
by the National Grand Opera Com- 


pany, Cesare Sodero, conductor. NBC 
System; Monday, Dec. 17, at 10:30 
p. m. 


{_ Songs of Italy in Neapolitan Nights; 
Giuseppe di Benedetto, tenor. NBC 
System; Monday, Dec. 17, at 9 p.m. 


{ Vitaphone Jubilee Hour, CBS; Mon- 
day, Dec. 17, at 9:30 p. m. 


{' United Choral Singers in songs of 
many nations. 
at 8 p. m. 


CBS; Monday, Dec. 17, 





OF THE Diat 


{ Efrem Zimbalist in Barbizon Musi- 
cale. WOR; Tuesday, Dec. 18, at 
9 p.m. 


{ Works of Great Composers period 
will be devoted to Alexander Gla- 
zounoff. Orchestra and soloists. NBC 
System; Tuesday, Dec. 18, at 10 p. m. 


{_ The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Viadimir Bakaleinikoff, conductor. 
WLW; Tuesday, Dec. 18, at 8 p. m. 


{ Ancient Christmas carols in after- 
noon program over WBAL; Tuesday, 
Dec. 18, at 3 p. m. 


{ Mozart, Bach, Tchaikovsky and Men- 
delssohn are composers in La Touraine 


Tableux. NBC System; Wednesday, 
Dec. 19, at 7:30 p. m. 
{ Lolita Cabrera Gainborg, pianist, 


in MacDowell program in commemor- 
ation of the composer’s birthday. NBC 
System; Wednesday, Dec. 19, at 7:35 
p. m. 


{{ Blue Danube Night period features 
Viennese music. NBC System; Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 19, at 9:30 p.,m. 


{ The Chicago Civic Opera Company 
over the NBC System; Wednesday, 
Dec. 19, at 10 p. m. 


{ Von Suppe’s Fatiniza will be sung 
by the United Light Opera Company. 
CBS; Tuesday, Dec. 18, at 9 p. m. 


{ Seiberling Singers, with James Mel- 
ton, in program which includes a vocal 
arrangement of Rachmaninoff’s 
Minor Prelude, Kreisler’s Liebeslied 
and works by Herbert, Gershwin and 
Rapee. NBC System; Thursday, Dec. 
20, at 9 p. m. 


{ Christmas music of the eighteenth 
century in Milady’s Musicians period, 
NBC System; Thursday, Dec, 20 at 
9 p. m. 


| The band, glee club and individual 
musical groups of a Pennsylvania penal 
institution in program over WIP; Fri- 
day, Dec. 21, at 9 p. m. 


{ Carolina Lazzari, 
others in Sonora Hour. 
day, Dec. 20, at 9 p.m. 


{ Works by Liszt and dramatization of 
an incident in his life over the CBS; 
Thursday, Dec. 20, at 10 p. m. 


{ Walter Damrosch’s education con- 
cert. RCA Hour; Brahms, Goldmark 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff in the first half, 
oboe, English horn and bassoon; Mas- 
senet, Bizet and Liszt in the second 
half, flute and clarinet. 


{ The Hallelujah Chorus from Han- 
del’s Messiah and other works in pro- 
gram by double octet. NBC Sys- 
tem; Friday, Dec. 21, at 9:30 p. m. 


contralto, and 
CBS; Thurs- 
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Suggested Program for 
Owners of Sets 


PROGRAM OF OPER- 
ATIC and choral music, 
arranged in concert form, is sug- 
gested to turners of the dial for 
Monday evening, Dec. 17, as fol- 


lows: 

9—Neapolitan Nights, NBC 
System. 

9:30—General Motors Family 
Party, NBC System. 

10 :30—National Grand Opera 
Company, NBC System. 











has acquired new freshness and vigor. 
Harry Spier, as of yore, was at the piano. 


ITH Hulda Lashanska, Toscha 

Seidel and Wilbur Evans per- 
forming in their tidiest veins, the 
Atwater Kent Hour last Sunday 
was as engaging as it was artistic 
and extremely musical to boot. Also, 
the bracketing on one program of a 
soprano, a violinist and a baritone made 
certain that dial turners would find at 
least partial interest in the proceedings. 
At this listening post, however, it seemed 
that the entire period merited attention. 
The first two artists were undoubtedly 
the strongest parts, but Mr. Evans (last 
year’s Auditions winner) contributed 
much to the whole. By the way, there 
is about the A. K. broadcasts a certain 
decorum which certain wayward and 
misguided features, bowed down with 
preponderant advertising blurbs, might 
find it to their profit to emulate. The 
orchestra, which contains not a few 
New York Philharmonic players, was 


- of noble assistance to the artists and 


performed admirably in its own right 
at strategic points along the way. 


CERTAIN French scientist has 
A evolved a method of extracting 
electricity from the sun to run a radio 
set. Now if some other genius, his 
nationality needn’t matter, will find a 
way to do the same with the moon, 
and when the skies are overcast, wor- 
ries about our power plants will dis- 
appear. 





VISITS SHREVEPORT 


Swreverort, La.—lIsabel Richardson 
Molter, dramatic soprano, was heard 
in recital in the Centenary College 
series on Nov. 26. It was Mme. Mol- 
ter’s first appearance in Shreveport. 
Particularly appreciated were her 
songs in English. Harold Molter’s ac- 
companiments were admirable. 





Sousa Made Honorary 
Milwaukee Citizen 


ILWAUKEE, Dec. 12.— 

John Philip Sousa was 
made an honorary citizen of 
Milwaukee on the occasion of his 
recent visit. In conferring this 
honor, William George Bruce 
handed to Mr. Sousa, on behalf 
of the city, a book containing the 
signed names of thousands of 
members of civic and fraternal 
groups. This was the first time 
a musician had been so honored 
by the city council and a large 
group of citizens. The Sousa 
concerts were used to promote 
interest among the thousands of 
bandsmen in the =e a. 
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Mrs. Freer’s Opera Is 
Biked for Today 


HE first performance im 

Greater New York of 
Eleanor Everest Freer’s opera, 
The Legend of the Piper, will 
be given on Saturday afternoon, 
Dec. 15, by the American Opera 
Company, in Werba’s Theatre, 
Brooklyn. The Legend of the 
Piper is in one act, and is billed 
with Pagliacci. The words are 
by Josephine Preston Peabody 
from the four act play by this 
author which won the Strat- 
ford Prize in England. It is 
the story of the Pied Piper of 
Hamlin. The cast has twenty- 
four characters in addition to 
the ensemble of burghers, chil- 
dren, etc. 
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New Music 
By Albert Goldberg 
(Continued from page 21) 


Stock PLays 


for Four Stringed Instruments, an at- 
tractive theme and Variations by Poga- 
jeff, and Haydn's Quartet in F, Op. 77. 
The playing of all this material was 
marked by evidences of careful prepa- 
ration, a tone of singular beauty, and 
admirable uniformity of intention. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave the sec- 
ond of two farewell concerts in the 
Playhouse on Dec. 2. 


Apollo Club Sings 


A miscellaneous concert was pre- 
sented under the auspices of the Apollo 
Musical Club in Orchestra Hall on 
Nov. 30. Under its new director, Ed- 
gar Nelson, the chorus sang the Sanctus 
from Bach’s B minor Mass and Schv- 
bert’s The Omnipotence. Otherwise the 
program was presented by Emily Roose- 
velt, soprano, and the Amy Neill String 
Quartet. Miss Roosevelt made a splen- 
did impression in her first Chicago ap- 
pearance. Her voice is a dramatic so- 
prano, rich in quality and thorough- 
schooled in dynamics and expressiveness. 
Pace, Pace mio Dio, from La Forza del 
Destino, was sung with admirable sweep 
and power, and a well selected group of 
lieder disclosed the singer’s interpreta- 
tive ability. Miss Neill’s quartet played 
a variety of short compositions with its 
accustomed finish and style. 

Emerson Abernethy, baritone, added 
to the current Schubert celebration by 
singing a program of Schubert songs at 
Kimball Hall on Nov. 22. To the al- 
ways finely proportioned accompaniments 
of Edgar Nelson, Mr. Abernethy added 
an intelligent and discriminating inter- 
pretation of the vocal line. His diction 
was clean cut and expressive, and his 
voice deftly modulated to the sentiment 
of the texts. 

Adella Gassman, dramatic soprano, 
gave a debut recital at Kimball Hall on 
Dec. 2. Miss Gassman possesses gifts 
of an ample order, including a free, 
brilliant voice. Max Cahn, a youthful 
violinist of promise, was the assisting 
artist. Gerald Groissant and Helen 
Garrett accompanied. 


Zinaida Joehlsohn-Tleskovskaya, pian- 
ist, was soloist with the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Dec. 2, giving a 
brilliant and forceful reading of Tchai- 
kovsky’s B flat minor concerto. The 
remainder of the program,—entirely 
from the pen of the same composer, 
was conducted by P. Marinus Paulsen 
An aria from Eugen Onegin was sung 
by Misha Kushelevsky. 


Charles Farwell Edson presented Car- 
oline Encell, mezzo-contralto in recital 
on Nov. 25. The program consisted of 
three arias from Messiah and three 
groups of modern songs, including Mr 
Edson’s setting of Kipling’s Mother o’ 
Mine. Mabelle Wells was the accom- 
panist. 
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6 hicago fas AC ew Star 


Margherita Salvi in the Barber of Seville, Might 
Have Been Rossini’s Own Ideal 


By Albert Goldberg 





P and A Photo 


Margherita Salvi, Spenish coloratura soprano, who scored an 
instant success at her American debut with the Chicago Civic 
Opera, as Rosina in The Barber of Seville. 


Dec. 12—Another new 

star has arisen im the firmament 
in the person of Margherita Salvi, 
Spanish coloratura soprano, who made 
her first American appearance on Dec. 
5 as Rosima in The Barber of Seville 
with the Chicago Civic Opera. Miss 
Salvi scored an mstant success. 

This young singer possesses in am- 
ple quantities the two most vendible 
commodities of the operatic stage: 
voice and charm. She was a Rosina 
that might well have stepped directly 
out of the author's imagination, so 
ideally did she fill every requirement 
of the role. To the eye she is tall, 
gracefully slender, and imstinct with 
the grace and vivaciousmess that are 
best described as Latin. And she 1s 
past mistress of the art of marshall- 
ing her charms to best advantage. The 
variety of her movements and the grace 
of her gestures are obviously the prod- 
uct of a being to whom the foot- 
lights are the wery breath and food of 
lite. She is an artist fromr the crown 
of her pretty head to the tips of her 
lovely hands, and has a voice to match 
her other endowments. It is very 
nearly an impeccable imstrument for 
florid singing. It has flexibility for 
scales of the smoothest sort. Miss 
Salvi can coolly and accurately toss 
of Staccati, trills and the rest of the 
colorature lexicon—and welds all these 
technical details into a vocal stream 
of exceptionally artistic singing. Both 
the entrance aria and the mterpolated 
Show Song from Dimorah were exam- 
ples of an art that can only be accept- 
able when done as Miss Salvi did them. 

Tito Schipa, making his first av- 
pearance of the season, was vigorously 
welcomed back. When he sang the 
serenade to his own guitar accompani- 
ment, public delhght knew no bounds. 


HICAGO, 


It was choice singing. He acted— 
somewhat overacted—with his usual 
gusto that makes its points more 
through exuberance than skill. But 


the artistry of his song spelled enjoy- 
ment in spite of all. 


Others had a hand in making this 
a memorable sparkling performance. 
Richard Bonelli came to the role of 
Figaro in exceptionally fine voice and 
spirits. Seldom has our opera stage 
known a Barber so brilliant in voice 
and deft in action. Virgilio Lazzari 
repeated his familiar but still funny Don 
Basilio, singing the Calumnia aria and 
other passages with superb voice and 
art. 


Dr. Bartolo was entrusted to the in- 
imitable care of Vittorio Trevisan, one 
of those prophets not without honor, 
for it is now the regular custom to ap- 
laud his entrance. His Bartolo is a 
masterpiece of comic art that never 
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stales nor ceases to be funny. Con- 
stance Eberhart sang the music of 
Bertha well, and was competent in por- 
trayal of the role. 

Roberto Moranzoni offered a fin- 
ished and gratefully unobtrusive read- 
ing of the orchestral score. 

The Chicago’ Civic Opera took an 
important step with its new produc- 
tion of The Tales of Hoffmann, 
belatedly given its first performance on 
Dec. 2. Imagination and a sense of 
modernity entered into every depart- 
ment of the revival—qualities which of 
late have been none too conspicuous on 
the Auditorium stage. The settings— 
presumably from the studio of Julian 
Dove—were of that latest type that 
suggests rather than fully joaliren, and 
the groupings and lightings were art- 
fully intentioned—although the latter 
were not invariably realized. More 
than the scenery has undergone reno- 
vation, for under Henry G. Weber’s 
direction the orchestra and an excellent 
band of artists found more of interest 
and substance in the Offenbach score 
than it has ever been known to con- 
tain before. 

Rene Maison was assigned the role 
of the love-searching poet, and came 
through with quite the best vocal score 
of his Chicago career. The voice was 
round and firm, dauntless to the high 
tones. As a portrayal, an equally high 
mark may be accorded Maison’s Hoff- 
mann—a romantic figure that never 
overstepped the boundaries of good 
taste. 

Marion Claire, assuming the roles of 
both Hoffmann’s Venetian and Munich 
loves, gave also, on the whole, the best 
performance she has vouchsafed the 
Chicago public. Her singing was fresh 
in quality and charm, and she made 
light of many difficulties. 

Helen Freund was Olympia. It is a 
part she has made peculiarly her own. 
Indeed, although her cleyer acting 
could scarcely be improved upon, her 
performance was considerably better 
vocally than it has ever been before. 

Quite fittingly the four characters 
who worked Hoffmann’s downfall— 
Londorf, Coppelius, Dapertutto and 
Miracle—were all portrayed by Vanni- 
Marcoux, who thus had a broad canvas 
for the display of his dramatic versa- 
tility. Irene Pavloska offered one of 
ber expert characterizations as Nic- 
laus, and Desire Defrere gave the part 
of Spalanazi more than its share of 
comic touches. Ada Paggi sang her 
brief bit well. Barre Hill did well with 
his role of Schlemil, and Jose Mojica’s 
Franz was a masterly bit of por- 
traiture. Otherwise the long cast in-+ 
cluded Edouard Cotreuil, Lodovico Oli- 
viero, Antonio Nicolich, Giuseppe 
Cavadore and Eugenio Sandrini. 


The First Boris 


Boris Goudonoff was hastily given 
its first performance of the season on 
Nov. 24, when it was found necessary 
to postpone the scheduled Tales of 
Hoffmann due to the illness of Miss 
Claire. Vani-Marcoux sang the title 
role, and other important parts were 
given to Antonio Cortis, Virgilio Laz- 
zari, Coe Glade, Alice D’Hermanoy, 
Ada Paggi and Antonietta Consoli. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted. 
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NICHOLS 


Exponent Lilli Lehmann’s 
Voice Production 

“I gladly recommend her as 8 
voice teacher.” 
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Music Once Despised is Now Embraced, 
Says Cara Verson 


By Albert Goldberg 


HICAGO, Dec. 12.—“It is curious 
how the fashions in programs of 
piano recitals have changed, even in 
the short space of fifteen years or so,” 
remarked Cara Verson, whose own 
programs represent the latest word in 


music. 

“In lookin r some back copies 
of Musicat America, I could not help 
being impressed at the large amount of 
music, once popular with the public, 
that has fallen into disuse, and been 
replaced by the once despised—or 
feared—moderns. There was Raff, for 
instance. Every pianist played his La 
Fileuse. It was one of the most popu- 
lar items in de Pachmann’s répertoire. 
Today it is scorned even by the student. 
And Mendelssohn! Every Paderewski 
program had its group of Songs With- 
out Words. No one ever seemed to im- 
agine that their luster would fade. Nor 
are the Songs Without Words the only 
Mendelssohn that has _ passed _ into 
eclipse. How often did I discover on 
those old programs the Variations Sé- 
rieuses ! 


Centenary Effects 


“Schumann is another composer 
whose works year by year appear less 
frequently on piano recital programs. 
And with the plaudits of the centenary 
celebrations still ringing in our ears, 
one dares to ask how much better 
even the mighty Beethoven himself has 
fared with pianists. Of all the great 
solo works b or piano, present-day pro- 
grams are practically limited to two 





Cara Verson, Chicago Pianist 


sonatas—the Waldstein and the Apas- 
sionate, occasionally the Op. 90 and 
Op. 108 and 111. Schubert receives 
more recognition this year, after a 
long absence, but on my old programs 
I find that scarcely a pianist worthy 
the name omitted one or two of 
the Liszt transcriptions. - And Liszt 
himself, once the darling of the vir- 
tuoso, is becoming more and more con- 
spicuous by his absence. Almost every 
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program ended with a Liszt rhapsody 
at that time. Liszt is appearing less 
and less except for his two sonatas. 
“It must be confessed that in place 
of these one time favorites now one 
or two modern composers have taken 
their places, but the general represen- 
tation of modern music speaks for its 
ever-widening acceptance. I believe that 
it is this spirit of modern music that 
has brought about the sudden renewal 
of popularity of much seventeenth and 
eighteenth century music. Those writ- 
ers—Rameau, Couperin, Scarlatti— 
with their taste for the miniature and 
their poetic titles, stand much closer 
in spirit to the moderns than the nine- 
teenth century writers. Indeed, De- 
bussy and Ravel have left evidence that 
they consider their art a continuation 
of that of the early French clavecin- 
ists. There is a very strong affinity 


between Bach, Szymanowski and Stra- 
vinsky. 


Receptive Audiences 


“Whenever I have encountered audi- 
ences willing to listen to modern music 
with an open mind, it has been received 
with interest and enthusiasm. Usually 
I make some explanatory remarks be- 
fore playing, and with this help I have 
found audiences quick to grasp the sub- 
stance of the music. But once, at least, 
I suffered a surprise. I had played 
Scriabin’s Vers la flamme, and ex- 
plained it, according to my own notion, 
as an illustration of one of the various 
Promethean legends. To my amaze- 
ment, when I had finished, a woman 
rushed back stage to inform me that 
she hoped she would never again have 
to listen to such atheistic music! I 
do not care to be accused of corrupt- 
ing public morals, but needless to say 
I shall continue to play Scriabin and 
all the rest of the moderns.” 


36th Season 
Begun by Club 


Cleveland Singers Give 
110th Concert 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 12.—The Singers’ 
Club of Cleveland, led by J. Van Dyke 
Miller, opened its thirty-sixth season 
on Nov. 28 with its 110th concert. One 
of the choral groups was in memory of 
Frederic Hayes Gates, a charter mem- 
ber of the club. Homer Barnes Hatch, 
now the sole charter member, wrote 
the music for one of these songs and 
prepared the program notes. Members 
of the club sing for the love of it, and 
sing well. 


John Charles Thomas was the bari- 
tone soloist. Among his fine songs was 
Au Pays, by Auguste Holmes. Mr. 
Thomas also revealed his art and his 
superb voice in a recitative and aria 
from Massenet’s Herodiade and in the 
Pagliacci Prologo. 


The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor, gave its sixth pro- 
gram of the season and its annual 
Thanksgiving Day concert on Nov. 29 
in Masonic Hall. The program was 
all Wagner, and Gertrude Kappel made 
her first appearance in Cleveland as 
soloist. She sang the Liebestod from 
Tristan und Isolde, and the immolation 
scene from Gotterdammerung. 


According to the first number on his 
program in Music Hall on Nov. 30, 
Paul Whiteman and his orchestra un- 
dertook to show Cleveland that “Jazz 
is Savage.” But this jazz was not 
savage. It was jazz in concert clothes— 
which it wore boldly but not well. 


ERNESTINE ALDERSON. 
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Raisa is Returning to 
Chicago Opera 


HICAGO, Dec. 12—Rosa 

Raisa’s return to the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company will 
be celebrated on New Year’s Eve 
with a gala performance of Bel- 
lini’s Norma. Mme Raisa’s name 
is particularly associated with the 
title role.of this opera; and the 
cast, in addition to Charles Mar- 
shall in the role of Pollione, is to 
include some of the company’s 
most popular artists. 











Mass by Byrd 


Presented 


Cleveland Institute Is 
Scene of Performance 


_Cieverann, Dec. 12—St. Ann's 
Choir sang a mass by William Byrd in 
the Comparative Arts Course at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, Nov. 28. 

The director was Edgar Bowman, 
whose untiring and intelligent efforts 
have made St. Ann’s Choir what it is. 
Mr. Bowman has communicated to his 
singers the enthusiasm necessary to the 
study of early church music, and 
prompts a sensitive response to the 
subtleties of this particular style of 
writing. 

A short talk by Mr. Bowman ex- 
plaining some of the peculiarities of 
the Gregorian chant and the develop- 
ment of polyphonic forms, preceded the 
first number on the program. This was 
an eighth century syllabic chant of 
vividly contrasting short phrases in 
imitation of street cries during a re- 
ligious procession. It formed an illu- 
minating preface to the mass. The 
freshness and spontaneity of pure vocal 
line.in the Byrd work were admirably 
exhibited, and the free rhythms grow- 
ing out of the Latin text book took on 
a delightful independence. H. E. 





LISZT ON THE HARP 

Hartrorp, Conn. — Liszt’s Liebe- 
straum, sung by Tito Schipa and played 
on the harp by Alberto Salvi, was a 
feature of the concert given by these 
artists in the Capitol Theatre on a re- 
cent afternoon. 


CO 
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The British ‘Renaissance 


A Celtic Triumph 
From Tudor Days 


1928 


of the (horus 


ONDON, Nov. 27—A memor- 
L able week has brought a celebra- 

tion work by the greatest British 
choral composer since the Tudor age, 
and the first public appearance of the 
new National Chorus. 

British choralism has emerged again 
to creative international eminence, 
after some two centuries in which 
native traits were moribund. A pioneer 


leader in this renaissance has been 
Granville Bantock, composer of the 
choral and orchestral drama, The 


Pilgrim’s Progress, based on the book 
of John Bunyan, to celebrate whose 
tercentenary the British Broadcasting 
Corporation commissioned this epic. 

Coincidentally and appropriately, the 
first great national chorus emerged 
publicly, thus bringing before the 
capital’s concertgoers 
and the radio public 
the greatest living 
native choral master 
and the most consider- 
able native choral 
medium. 

Bantock is true in- 
heritor of the great 
spirit which attained 
its earlier historic 
zenith with the Tudor 
masters. A latterday 
Elizabethan, his un- 
trammeled mind ranges widely; he has 
a fine, healthy sense of the human 
pulse of life about him, a big sim- 
plicity of thought and a temperamental 
sympathy known to many younger 
musicians. More fastidiously polished, 
precious and complex British com- 
posers may exist; but in breadth of 
outlook and vital range of interest in 
literature, drama, poetry, ethics and 
ethnology, Bantock stands, after some 
three decades, the most comprehensive 
individuality of present-day British 
music. 

Bantock exemplifies the Celtic strain 
in Britain that rescues the race 
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Association Elects Officers 


Cuicaco, Dec. 12. — The National 
Association of Music Schools, holding 
its convention in the Stevens Hotel, 
elected the following officers: 

President, Harold L. Butler, Syra- 
cuse University; vice-president of the 
eastern zone, Davia Stanley Smith, 
Yale University; vice-president of the 
southern zone, Adolf Hahn, Cincin- 
nati College of Music; vice-president 
of the midwest zone, Earl Rosenberg, 
Kansas City-Horner Institute of Mu- 
sic; vice-president of the western zone, 


C. M. Dennis, College of Pacific, 
Stockton, Cal.; secretary, Burnet C. 
Tuthill, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music; treasurer, Charles N. Boyd, 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute; advisory 
committee, Peter C. Lutkin, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 
Commission on curricula: Edgar A. 
Brazelton, Bush Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Chicago; John J. Hattstaedt, Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Music, Chicago. 
Commission on ethics: Charleton L. 
Murphy, Philadelphia Academy of Mu- 
sic; Frank A. Shaw, Oberlin Conser- 
vatory of Music; Dean Donald Swart- 
hout, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Commission on publicity: William 
MacPhail, MacPhail School of Mu- 





sic, Minneapolis; William Boeppler, 
Wisconsin Conservatory of Music, Mil- 
waukee; Frederic A. Cowles, Louis- 
ville Conservatory of Music. 


Kenneth M. Bradley, retiring presi- 
dent, was elected to fill the new office 
of honorary president. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach of Boston, 
was the honor guest at the banquet on 
Nov. 30. The convention heard ad- 
dresses by Dr. J. Lewis Browne, super- 
visor of music of the Chicago public 
schools, and Felix Borowski, composer 
and music critic of Chicago. 


The following new schools were 
added to the Association: American In- 
stitute of Applied Music, N.. Y.; Chi- 
cago Musical College, Chicago; Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Cornish School of Music; Cosmopoli- 
tan School of Music, Chicago; Denver 


College of Music, Denver; Detroit 
Institute of Music, Detroit; Gunn 
School of Music, Chicago; McCune 


School of Music, Salt Lake City; Uni- 
versity of Arizona; University of 
Oregon; University of Washington; 
Wisconsin Conservatory of Music, 
Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical 
Academy. 


By Leigh Henry 


from Anglo-Saxon insularity and 
habitude. Personally acquainted with 
the Orient, he has sensed the subtle 
relationships between Eastern philos- 
ophy and the mysticism of his own 
Gaelic race. He gained such insight 
while,—conducting a George Edwardes 
musical comedy company on a world- 
tour! That shows much. Yet he stood 
beside Fitzgerald and Edwin Arnold 
in realizing the Orient’s spiritual im- 
portance, not as a cult, but as widen- 
ing mental stimulus, in the midst of 
conventionally self-centered Victorian- 


ism. 

While still a student at the Royal 
Academy, ancient Persia’s Zoaroastian 
philosophy inspired his first notable 
work. His formidable cycle-series, 
Songs of the East, presented illumin- 


ating Oriental genre studies, not mere 


exotic tourist vistas. His Christ in 
the Wilderness created human inten- 
sity. His Omar Khayyam achieved 
epic mystical dimensions. Ultimately 
developed through a _ reversion to 
native Gaelic traits in the cromlech- 
stark Hebridean Symphony and The 
Sea Reivers, came The Song of Songs 
and Burden of Babylon. 

Having the big boon of Bantock’s 
friendship for over twenty years, I 
still seek his equal as thinker in music. 
Bantock’s widespread interests may 
diffuse his energies occasionally; they 
preserve him from cults. He gave 
solid foundations to Young Britain’s 
work, not amid metropolitan state, but 


at the Tower, New Brighton, near 
Liverpool. Here, provincially centered, 
he would think universally. Often 


it was a dusty, unimposing figure which 
rushed from our wrangles over grimy 
treasures in second-hand bookstores to 
the Liverpool Orchestral Society’s re- 
hearsals in the Gymnasium, Hafiz and 
the Sufis, Greek anthologies bulging his 
pockets beside the current scores. 
Surrounded by Victorian prejudice, 
without great means, Bantock backed 
and edited the New Quarterly Musical 
Review, sounding a daring fanfare for 
modern British music, giving concerts 
of such music at loss to himself. 
Fame leaves him unaltered. At the 
Royal National Eisteddfod at Holy- 
head last year, Bantock’s enthusiastic 
talking over our dinner together ran 
us late for the Pavilion concert and 
we could not change. Still enthused, 
Bantock only remembered he was due 


to conduct his Macbeth music when 
the preceding conductor signalled 
frantically from the platform. Quite 


simply the tweed-clad figure clambered 
to the baton desk. 

Some may have wondered, 
ing that the British Broadcasting 
Corporation had selected Bantock for 
the commission to celebrate the Bun- 


learn- 


yan tercentenary with a big choral 
work. Such discrimination deserves 
eulogy. Vaughan Williams had earlier 


associated himself with the Puritan 
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Granville Bantock 
and an autographed 
extract from the 
MS. of his Pil- 


grim’s Progress. 


writer; but Bantock’s was the mind to 
delve into the depths of Bunyan’s 
spirit. 

Bantock’s work is officially oratorio; 
it exceeds the term. The Pilgrim’s 
Progress innovates a new spiritual 
choral drama. As oratorio developed 
abstract musical form from liturgy 
through miracle and mystery play, 
Bantock brings new formal dramatic 
features founded on liturgy into ora- 
torio form. As Bunyan derived much 
from hymnal imagery and Puritan 
prayer, Bantock reverts from conven- 
tional oratorio chorus to the early, 
spontaneous litugical communal song, 
the antiphonal hymn in simple, clear 
strophes and _ anti-strophes. Here, 
aided by his librettist, Bowker An- 
drews, poet and music publisher, he 
interpolated on Bunyan, from Ecclesi- 
asticus, Milton and an original hymnal 
number, The Pilgrim Now Hath 
Found His Lord. 

Bantock traverses dynamic and dra- 
matic resources in The Fight with 
Appolyon, the demoniac chorus in this 
scene outstripping in terrific color all 
precedents. Somberly impressive, The 
River of Death episode merges into the 
exultant. Through the Golden Gates 
finale, where the main theme of Faith, 
buoyant and fanfarelike, soars on trum- 
pets with luminous effect. Beside these 
are movingly intimate religious emotion 
in Christian by the Cross. Exquisite 
tracery of tone color comes with The 
Three Shining Ones, each voice un- 
dulating from the cadence of the other 
over radiant harp filigree, combining 
in a glamorous ensemble. The Vanity 
Fair scene could stand by itself as a 
vibrant fresco, so rhythmically stimu- 
lating as to suggest ballet. The tre- 
mendous despair finale of the Fight is 
a masterpiece of pessimism, culminat- 
ing in the electrifying entry of the 
voices of the Three Shining Ones, sing- 
ing Trust Ye in the Lord For Ever. 

Bowker Andrews has done finely in 
preparing the libretto. Here and there 
3antock permits himself sheerly 


(Continued on page 32) 
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terpreted the music completely elim- 
inated the impression of the inter- 
preter’s presence. No higher tribute 
could be paid. 


Miss Neve’s Third 

ITA NEVE, English pianist, gave 

her third recital of the season at 
the Golden Theatre Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 2. Her program included a bal- 
lade, a nocturne and the inevitable 
Fantasy of Chopin, the Liszt B minor 
Sonata, a group of modern English 
pieces and the twelfth Hungarian Rhap- 
sody “by request,” and the first per- 
formance of a waltz of Longas dedi- 
cated to her. 

From what this reviewer heard it 
was evident that Miss Neve is a pianist 
of great sensibility and an essentially 
musical talent. Her technical equip- 
ment is not exceptional, however, and 
this is an especially strong reason why 
she should concentrate much more in- 
tently than she does on the music she 
is playing. She cannot afford to dissi- 
pate her attention by observing what 
is goi on in the house while she 
sion, Dat she had obviously grasped 
its full meaning of the Liszt Sonata 
and at times was able to convey that 
meaning with real authority. 

She was greeted warmly by her 
hearers. 


Sunday Philharmonic 


LLIAM MENGELBERG re- 
peated the two tone poems and 
the ballet excerpts from Sakahra by 
Simon Bucharoff at the Sunday after- 
noon concert in Carnegie Hall, Dec. 2. 
Mr. Bucharoff is a very able crafts- 
man. He has an exceptionally brilliant 
and thorough technique (we use the 
word in its broadest sense). His music 
is orchestrated with a masterly hand. 
What meaning it has is given complete 
and rhetorically excellent expression. 
But the rhetoric perhaps is emptier 
than one might wish. 

The concert opened with the overture 
to Anacreon of Cherubina and _ the 
Israel Symphony of Bloch, a work with 
whose depth and eloquence New York 
has had too little opportunity to become 
acquainted. Mr. Mengelberg closed with 
unexceptionable performances of Will- 
o the wisp and Sylph ballet ex- 
cerpts and the Rakoczky March from 
the Damnation of Faust of Berlioz. 
The orchestra and the assisting singers 
gave excellent account of themselves 
throughout the afternoon; Mr. Men- 
gelberg’s share in the concert was dis- 
patched with the outstanding musician- 
ship and unadorned virtues which un- 
fortunately do not move his audiences 
to that pitch of excitement to which 
his more superficial heroics used to 
raise them. But that is to his credit. 


Anne Gregory’s Recital 


UESDAY afternoon, Dec. 4, Anne 

Gregory appeared in recital at the 
Town Hall. Her program traversed 
songs of Franz, Debussy, some Ameri- 
cans and some Spaniards. She was as- 
sisted by Frank Chatterton, as accom- 
panist. 

Miss Gregory has a charming pres- 
ence and marked musical intelligence. 
Her vocal endowment is less distin- 
guished. The instrument is of a fairly 
large range and agreeable quality, but 
it lacks much in character. Miss Greg- 
ory’s tone is produced easily but not 
surely, and there were frequent and 
flagrant lapses from the pitch. Her 
diction and the unmistakable interpre- 
tative ability which she brings to her 
singing makes one regret more than a 
little that her voice is not yet up to 
what she would like to do with it. Per- 
haps further training will yet accom- 
plish much; clearly nervousness was 
not one of her troubles. 

A friendly audience insisted on extra 
numbers after each group. 


Lorna Warfield Sings 


ORNA WARFIELD, from Mil- 
waukee, revealed a voice and a 
personality of unusual charm and a 
promising musicianship at her New 


CS otham’s I mportant 
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York debut in the Town Hall, Tues- 
day evening, Dec. 4. Her program in- 
cluded some old Italian and English 
songs, the Ritorna Vincitor aria from 
Aida, a Schubert group, a group of 
French songs, and the customary 
Anglo-American miscellany. 

It is a lesson apparently hard for 
young artists to learn that the simplest 
music is the hardest to perform. Du 
bist die Ruh, for example, was some- 
what outside Miss Warfield’s present 
powers. It is not alone the long line 
beginning on B flat and ending on A 
flat, the Waterloo of many a more ex- 
perienced singer ; the deceptive 
simplicity of the opening phrase re- 
quires a tranquillity and calm that be- 
longs to few. If we have singled this 
song out from the rest it is because 
the rest received more than adequate 
performances. 

Especially in the songs of a dramatic 
nature does Miss Warfield excel. The 
Hai-Luli of Coquard had a genuine 
intensity of feeling. With the French 
songs in general Miss Warfield 
triumphed more conspicuously than 
with the German, despite the handicap 
of a French diction still to be per- 
fected. Miss Warfield’s audience was 
of good size, especially in view of the 
fact that she was far from the friends 
of her home city, and extremely 
cordial. 


The Old Masters Trio 


ECHNICAL excellence is neither 

the goal nor the achievement of the 
Olid Masters Trio. Theirs is the 
amateur spirit, in the true sense of the 
word amateur. They plaved an assort- 
ment of music from the works of 
Schubert, Beethoven, Bach and Mozart 
at their Steinway Hall appearance, 
Thursday evening, Dec. 6. 

They played it with the gusto and 
the fun of music-making which should 
tharacterize all chamber music, and 
which is sacrificed, too often, to the 
details of performance. If there were 
occasional lapses from the most perfect 
intonation, if there were some notes be- 
sides the ones intended, if left hand 
occasionally spurted ahead of right— 
nobody minded. It was an evening of 
music played for the fun of it, and as 
such a cordial audience received it. 


Spier and Lent 


T the Town Hall, on Thursday 
evening, Dec. 6, La Salle Spier 
and Sylvia Lent gave a piano and 
violin recital, opening with Mr. Spier’s 
own sonata, continuing with Kochan- 
ski’s arrangement of the Chant de 
Roxane of Szymanowski, concluding 
with the Sonata of Ernest Bloch. 
These two musicians are excellently 
agreed in intention, and, for the most 
part, in performance. To Mr. Spier’s 
Sonata, an agreeable and musicianly 
piece of writing, they gave an excellent 
performance. There was, however, 
perhaps not enough contrast between 
this work and the Chant de Roxane 
of Szymanowski.  Bloch’s Sonata is 
rather heavy going for artists less than 
fully mature. That being said, the per- 
formance was creditable. The audi- 
ence was warmly appreciative. 


Maleva Harvey 


M ALEVA HARVEY, for her re- 
cital in the Town Hall, on 
Dec. 5, chose a program including the 
Bach-Busoni Chaconne, the G minor 
sonata of Schumann, a Brahms ballade 
and Intermezzo, three pieces of Liszt, 
selections from Scriabin, Dohnanyi, 
Rachmaninoff and Albeniz. In all her 
playing Miss Harvey is a competent 
pianist and a serious musician. There 
were occasional and unexplainable 
false notes, clearly due to inattention, 
as they appeared in the simplest and 
most straightforward places. She has 
excellent variety of tone and at times a 
commendably relaxed and fluent tech- 
nique. Thus the chromatic scales in 


the F minor Etude de Concert of Liszt 
were a joy to the ear. On the whole, 
Miss Harvey’s performances lack the 
breadth of line and logic that one could 
wish for. If there is a climax (e.g., 
the G minor Ballade of Brahms) the 
tonal peak is reached before the phrase 
has run its course. The thirteenth 
Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt was 
fragmentary rather than rhapsodic. 
But the general musicality and tech- 
nical virtues of her performance called 
forth a generous response from her 
audience. 
ArtHuR MENDEL. 


William Cahill Sings 


ILLIAM CAHILL, baritone, 

who gave a successful concert 
last season, appeared in a song recital 
at the Gallo Theatre on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 2. He opened with a group 
of Lieder, Wolf’s Gesang Weylas and 
Fussreise, Haile’s Im zitternden Mond- 
licht, and Strauss’s Standchen, follow- 
ed by Koeneman’s ballad When the 
King Went forth to War, Borodin’s 
The Sleeping Princess, and Arensky’s 
The Eagle. The French numbers were 
Massenet’s Tout passe, Chausson’s Les 
Papillons, Debussy’s Romance, Koech- 
lin’s Le The, and Bemberg’s Aime- 
moi. The real novelty of the program 
was six Japanese folk songs, tran- 
scribed and modernized by Koscak 
Yamada. The final group had English 
songs of Victor Harris, Carr Liggett, 
and J. H. Rogers. 

On the printed page this list seems, 
and should have been, of great variety, 
and highly entertaining. Mr. Cahill 
may have been indisposed, or merely 
not in the mood for singing. At any 
rate the pall of sameness, listlessness, 
indeed of lethargy, hung over the 
whole recital. That voice is of good 
size and generally agreeable quality, 
and Mr. Cahill is quite evidently an in- 
telligent artist was evident in spite of 
this. The accompanist was Harold 
Genthner. 


Countess Helena Morztyn 

The Countess Helena Morztyn, 
Polish pianist, who gave an all Chopin 
recital at the Guild Theatre on Sun- 
day afternoon, Dec. 2, revealed herself 
as a distinctive and distinguished 
musical personality. She has that rare 
faculty of really being able to play 
Chopin. 

The program of the afternoon con- 
sisted of the Sonata of the funeral 
march, a nocturne, two etudes, the G 
minor Ballade, an impromptu, the Op. 
20 Scherzo, the Op. 42 Valse, three 
mazurkas, and the A Flat Polonaise. 

From the outset the Countess made 
it evident that she is temperamentally 
adapted to the music of her fellow 
countryman. She has no conception of 
the composer as a sentimental, maw- 
kish young man, but on the contrary 
she sees his strength, nobility, versa- 
tility in expression, and brilliance, 
combined with genuine tenderness. She 
possesses a dependable technique, a 
brilliant but not a hard tone, an under- 
standing regard for the melodic line 
and turning of phrase, and an abund- 
ance of charm, delicacy and polish. 
She had the authentic subtle rhythm 
for her mazurkas, and a tempo rubato 
always employed effectively, and never 
overdone. 

As she played she was seized with 
the mood of her music, and uncon- 
sciously her expression became radiant. 
The Countess Helena Morztyn must 
be numbered among the few worthy 
Chopin interpreters. 


The Tas Quartet 

7 3 HE Helen Teschner Tas Quartet, 

composed of Helen Teschner Tas, 
Lillian Fuchs, Lilla Kalman, and Nancy 
Wilson, packed Steinway Hall on Dec. 
3, when they played two standard 
works, Mozart’s Quartet in C major 
and Brahms’ Quartet in A minor. 


This noble music was more than 
satisfactorily performed. The Quartet 
has an intellectual grasp of the form of 
the music, a well marked feeling for 
rhythm, precision and even a boldness 
in its attacks, brilliance of tone, and an 
insistent vitality in its interpretative 
treatment. Further playing together 
will improve its already good balance, 
and permit a greater regard for care- 
fully turned phrases, nuance, and gen- 
eral suavity. 


Doris Madden Plays 


ORIS MADDEN, pianist, pleased 
a good sized audience at her Dec. 
7 recital in Steinway Hall. She 
played the Appassionata Sonata, four 
Chopin numbers, and for her final 
group, Walter Kramer’s Cypresses, the 
Schubert-Godowsky Das Wandern 
(first time); Bax’s A Hill Tune, 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G _ sharp 
minor, and Scriabin’s Poeme Tragique. 
Miss Madden considers her music 
much more carefully than most young 
pianists, and succeeds in expressing 
her musicianly feeling admirably, 
where delicacy of mood, rather than 
emotional intensity is called for. Her 
last group was therefore particularly 
satisfying, and to it she added 
Grainger’s Country Gardens as an en- 
core. Her tone is good, and her tech- 
nique equal to the music at hand. 


La Juive Again 


HE Dec. 5 performance of La 

Juive was interesting. To begin 
with Mr. Martinelli, in the part of 
Eleazar, was positively thrilling; his 
acting as the revengeful but human old 
Jew was arresting, and his full-voiced 
singing of the music superb. The big 
aria brought forth a spontaneous and 
lengthy ovation. To him certainly be- 
longed the honors of the evening. 

Elena Rakowska gave a consistent 
portrayal of Rachel, and used her large 
voice intelligently. Mr. Rothier was 
impressive as the Cardinal. 

The work of two members of the 
cast, who usually do not get a chance 
for much singing, deserves special 
praise. Charlotte Ryan was in looks 
and voice an excellent Princess, and 
Alfio Tedesco handled the Prince’s 
music, of unusually high tessitura, in 
a wholly creditable manner. Messrs. 
Picco, Gustafson, Ananian, and Wolfe 
were satisfactory in the lesser roles. 

Miss Galli, Miss De Leporte and 
Mr. Bonfiglio performed solo dances 
and the entire corps de ballet appeared 
in the elaborate dance scenes. Mr. 
Hasselmans conducted. 


Ellen Edwards, Pianist 


E LLEN EDWARDS, pianist, pre- 
sented at Steinway Hall on 
December 4th a program consisting of 
Beethoven’s Op. 2, Sonata in F minor, 
Franck’s Prelude, Aria and Finale, a 
group of Chopin, and a modern miscel- 
lany of Ravel’s Ondine, Bridge’s Win- 
ter Pastoral and Water Nymphs, 
Griffes’ Fountain of the Acqua Paola 
(from his Roman Sketches), and 
Emerson Whithorne’s Times Square. 
Miss Edwards has a good tone and 
considerable finger dexterity. She is 
still overly technique-conscious, how- 
ever, in her playing, and her attitude 
is more that of an earnest student than 
of a creative artist. 


L’ Africana Performed 


HE bill for the Metropolitan on 

December 6th was L’Africana 
with the principal roles distributed to 
Louise Lerch and Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Messrs. Gigli, Basiola, Didur and 
Rothier. Miss Lerch sang the part of 
Inez with beauty of tone and assur- 
ance of style. Miss Rethberg was in 


excellent voice; her bearing was regal, 
her costume most becoming, and al- 
together she satisfied both eye and ear. 
The role of Vasco da Gama is too 
dramatic for Mr. Gigli to be at his 
(Continued on page 30) 
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MUSICAL AMERICA: 
It took Binghamton, N. Y. 

(pop. 72,000) to prove last week 
that not every prima donna must have 


a metropolis for a debut. It was there 
in the Central High School Auditorium 
(cap. 500) that Ganna Walska began 
the concert tour that, according to 
Martha Wheatley of the Binghamton 
Press, “takes her to the nation’s capi- 
tal, where she is scheduled to meet 
high dignitaries of diplomacy and 
statesmanship.” In fact Binghamton 
seems to have given quite the correct 
(if ex necessitate miniature) prima 


donna_ reception. Flappers flocked 
around for autographs. She in turn 
flung them her flowers. The same 


Martha Wheatley records it all: 

“Mme. Ganna Walska, Polish ar- 
tist, challenges the American public to 
show cause why she should not be ac- 
claimed a musician of exceptional gifts 
—a vocalist whose attainment is some- 
thing to be inscribed on the pillars of 
fame. 

“She has dreamed the fairy tale of 
a beautiful princess; she has lived a 
part of the story, too. It is a beau 
tiful episode, built on beautiful, gilded 
dream-pictures, heightened by a back- 
ground of fascinating heights—and 
depths. ... 

“The audience was interested and 
evidently curious. Some came to doubt 
and remained to marvel at the will to 


do, duly appreciative of the pic- 
torial impressiveness offered by the 
singer. None was enthusiastic over 


her vocal attainment; yet the audience, 
as a whole, paid tribute to her mag- 
netism, her beauty, her taste and her 
resolute courage. 

“Mme. Walska’s program comprised 
12 programmed numbers, ranging from 
Wagner to Mozart and from Bach to 
Liszt. Her opening selection the aria, 
Dich, teure Halle, from Wagner’s 
Tannhauser, indicated her ambitions in 
the direction of opera. But Wag- 
nerian opera, at present, is not for 
Madame! Proceeding with a group of 
songs, Mme. Walska found herself 
when she sang the Bach Kaffee Kan- 
tata, and two Mozart pieces, Un Moto 
di Giola and Das Veilchen. 

“The slight nervousness apparent in 
the opening number and the following 
songs had disappeared as Mme. Walska 
offered a second group, with the Schu- 
mann Der Nussbaum and the Die For- 
elle of Schubert predominating. Her 
third group comprised the Rachman- 
inoff Songs of Georgia, sung (as 
spelled in the program) in her native 
Polish; Comment disaient-ils? by Liszt 
and the Niewiandomski In the Wide 
Clear Sky. As encores, Mme. Walska 
sang two familiar numbers in English 
If No One Ever Marries Me, and 
Daddy’s Sweetheart. At all times she 
was confined to her notes. 

“Mme. Walska has a high soprano 
of some flexibility and range. Her 
enunciation is something that the ar- 
tistic world has long sighed for. She 
has grace and charm sufficient for half 
a dozen stars of the first magnitude. 
She is determined to attain the high 
goal she has set, regardless of vocal 
equipment. 

“Hitching her wagon to a star has 
meant numerous heartaches and dis- 
appointments for Mme. Walska, who is 
known on two continents as one who 
never imitates, who refuses to falter, 
though musical friends and musical 
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GANNA WALSKA CHALLENGES AND MAKES A DEBUT—IN WHICH MR. 


she might be demanding that her fairy 
foes have scoffed and scourged and re- 
vealed the pitiful, pitiless smallness of 
human nature, and the weaknesses of 
the flesh, though the spirit be willing. 

“The routine of the average concert 
program is unthinkable and, therefore, 
impassible for Ganna Walska. There- 
fore, her recital last night was most 
informal. Time may have Started to 
sound his ponderous strokes for her, 
but no calcium light revealed such tell- 
tale marks last night. The insignifi- 
cant, the prosaic, were erased from the 
scene when the artist appeared. Her 
period gown of cream crepe and silver 
(or was it crystal?) seemed a part of 
her. She was alternately serious and 
arch; now she reflected the lights and 
shadows of the land of her birth; now 
she was the spirit of the beauty of 
Paris, where she has a home; now 
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owitz play the Brahms B flat concerto 
the next day after the Schubert Mem- 
orial’s concert. Horowitz is most cer- 
tainly one of those widely-adver- 
tised - artists-with-a-European-reputation 
against whose competition, according 
to the Schubert organization, talented 
U. S. artists have small chance. Hor- 
owitz came to New York last winter, 
had his debut with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Sir Thomas Beecham was 
conducting). All the external circum- 
stances favored him and he was a suc- 
cess. “Leading critics” wrote enthusi- 
astically. Engagements poured in thick 
and fast. For their protegee’s debuts, 
then, the Schubert people chose the 
same pattern—concertos and Carnegie 
Hall and the Philharmonic. But some- 
thing went amiss. Things didn’t quite 
click. And as if to show why, Horo- 
witz came back and gave a masterful 


A new portrait of Ganna Walska, who has made her bid for 
musical recognition in the high places by her debut at Bing- 


hamton, 


dreams might be also philosophical. It 
was evident that her wish might have 
been for sadness and for beauty, for 
the exquisite in style, for a fine vigor, 
for profound and sympathetic under- 
standing. 

“Should Mme. Walska’s American 
public awake some morning to know 
her to be possessed of a touch of the 
super-genius of the vocally gifted, there 
is no doubt that she will have the 
genius instantly to stamp herself on 
the artistic world as having possessed 
that all along. . 7 


Turning the Tide 
HO was the 


wonder, 


great editor, I 
who had Vladimir Hor- 


N. Y., last week. 


performance of the Brahms. 
Incidentally that performance of the 
Brahms proved a very happy circum- 
stance for the young Russian, although 
he, I am told, apparently unconcerned, 
took his relaxation at the six-day 
bicycle race. But when Horowitz first 
played in New York, critics were 
bound to write enthusiastically over 
the discovery of a big new talent. 
There, however, many of them stopped. 
Hearing him a _ second time made 
several retract, even, accuse him of 
cheap theatrical effects, of superficial 


interpretations. Only after the Brahms 
last week did the tide seem to turn 
again, perhaps this time irrevocably in 
his favor. 


HOROWITZ PROVES IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE—AND PONSELLE AND LAURI- 
VOLPI SHOW SOMETHING ABOUT WHEN A DUET IS NOT A DUET 


Boost! 


FRIEND who knows a lot about 
Bach and other things writes me 
this way: “I was glad to see you give 
Bodanzky a boost. Not that he needs 
it, but that he deserves it. I heard 
him conduct Bach’s Magnificat for the 
Friends of Music the other Sunday. 
They did it much better than at Bethle- 
hem. Bodanzky must have transposed 
those trumpet parts down. They were 
written for a trumpet that doesn’t 
exist, and Wolle (at Bethlehem) made 
the C trumpet play them anyway. 
“There’s someone else I think you 
might boost,—not that she needs it, 
either, and that’s Matzenauer. There 
was a time that I feared her lovely 
voice had been permanently injured by 
her singing of roles, such as Brunn- 
hilde and Isolde, that are not for her. 
But she has repaired the injury, and I 
can’t think of any among her col- 
leagues who has quite her breadth of 
style. Her singing with the Friends 
was all according to the best tradi- 
tions, the traditions that I used to hear 
exemplified by Lilli Lehmann, and that 
trace through her back to Tietiens who, 
in turn, brought them on from the days 
of Grisi and Pasta.” 


Denials 


OME say there was trouble. Some 

_ Say there wasn’t. Certainly, it 
seems as if peace had reigned for an 
inordinate length of time over at the 
Broadway house. Neither soprano nor 
tenor has been heard to raise his voice 
except in song this season. (To be 
sure Tokatyan bit Basiola’s ear with 
unwonted violence, but Basiola didn’t 
mind, presumably because he is a bari- 
tone and there was no fuss.) But 
after Trovatore the other night some- 
one told someone else and someone 
else told me that for a few minutes 
after the curtain the atmosphere 
around Rosa Ponselle and _ Lauri- 
Volpi was pretty heavily charged. It 
all started, the someone said, with a 
high D that was supposed to be com- 
mon property. They both took it easily 
and after the allotted two beats, Pon- 
selle let go. But Lauri-Volpi held on 
for fully eight or nine—because, he 
believed in the first place, that it was 
artistic to do so and, in the second, 
Miss Ponselle had been short of 
breath and he had sung on to cover it 
up. Whether Ponselle had different 
artistic ideals, or was not properly 
grateful for the tenor’s first aid, I am 
not quite certain. At any rate it had 
made her feel decidedly foolish before 
her public and she lost little time in 
telling him so. The daily papers, I 
am told, tried hard to wring a “tiff” 
story out of it but they were too late. 
Did the Great Gatti chance to amble 
on the scene just then? . At any 
rate both the principals denied every- 
thing. 

So then, of course, 

Emphatically 


Does your 
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THE SCHUBERT CENTENNIAL INVADES THE 
PUBLISHERS’ SANCTUMS 


By Sydney Dalton 


FRANZ SCHUBERT, The Man and 
His Circle. By Newman Flower, 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $5. 

- HAT a biography of a musician 

whose life was normal and not 
more eventful than that of the average 
person can be made into an absorbing 
book is demonstrated in this recent con- 
tribution to Schubertiana. The title is 
well chosen. Mr. Flower does not, pri- 
marily, approach his task from the 
viewpoint of the musician; there is no 
analysis of compositions; no chrono- 
logical list of Schubert’s works. It is, 
in fact, a book for musicians only in 
= it tells the story of a musician’s 
life. 

But the lover of biography, unversed 
in the science and art of music, will 
take quite as much delight in reading 
this volume. He will, in the first place, 
be introduced to the Vienna of the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century—a 
pleasure-loving city, on the one hand, 
but a city paying tribute to a tyran- 
nous and selfish government in money 
and human lives, on the other. A city 
in which the arts, and all intellectual 
activities have been discouraged and 
ignored, but where small circles of 
brilliant men and women still strive and 
achieve self-expression. 


NTO this world, 1797, enters Franz 

Schubert, modest, retiring and in 
poverty; and thirty-one years later he 
dies, modest, retiring and still in 
poverty, having earned throughout his 
short career, the equivalent of about 
$2,875! The years between birth and 
death are neither brilliant nor excitirig. 
Schubert never sought for fame or 
praise. He composed because he 
couldn’t help it and because he loved 
it. Most of his exquisite songs, which 
flowed from his pen in such profusion, 
were thrown into drawers as soon as 
completed and almost as quickly for- 
gotten, even by their creator. He was 
one of a small circle of intellectuals 
whose members loved him and appreci- 
ated his remarkable genius, and he was, 
for the most part, happy, or, at least 
contented, because he cared nothing for 
— and his poverty seldom troubled 
im. 

It is this man and the circle of which 
he was the outstanding perscney that 
is so vividly portrayed by Mr. Flower. 
Not only is it a fascinating book from 
the first to the last word, but the author 
has, by means of two years of study 
and research in Vienna, unearthed new 
material that throws more light upon 
the life of the father of the modern 
song. This is true, particularly, in the 
case of the Luib correspondence, which 
has never been touched upon in any 
life of Schubert in English, and only 
briefly in any work in German. Luib 
was a Viennese who, after the death of 
Schubert, wrote to all his friends and 
relatives for information concerning the 
composer, with the intention of writing 
a biography. Luib, however, died be- 
fore attempting it, and it remained for 
Mr. Flower to make use of his ex- 
tensive first-hand information. 


* * *& 


THE SONGS OF SCHUBERT, a 
Guide for Singers, Teachers, Stu- 
dents and Accompanists. By C. E. Le 
Massena, with Interpretative Sug- 
gestions by Hans Merx. G. Schir- 
mer. 

S CHUBERT wrote about 600 songs. 

Many of them were lost; some were 
given away, others were unromantically 
used for the purpose of lighting fires. 


Of the many that have providentially 
come down to us there are some 
that may be said to be the cream of 
Schubert’s output in this form; and in 
Mr. Le Massena’s book these songs 
have been carefully summarized, both 
as to text and music. These summar- 
ies, together with Mr. Merx’s excellent 
interpretative suggestions, make up a 
volume that all students of song will 
find valuable. Nor is the listener to 
be excluded from the list of those who 
will profit by it, as it is a book that 
will lead to more intelligent listening. 

The song analyses are followed by a 
cross-reference index of all the English 
titles, as many of the songs have = 
published under several different titles. 
There is also an index of poets, with a 
list of their poems set by Schubert (and 
it is interesting to note that the com- 
poser’s favorites were Wilhelm Miiller 
and Goethe). Finally, the authors have 
added lists of songs suitable for various 
voices, and program suggestions that 
will be helpful to singers. 


i a | 


THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY, for 

October, 1928. G. Schirmer. 

- HE latest number of The Musical 

Quarterly is devoted to articles 
about Schubert. Carl Engel leads off 
with a discussion of Schubert’s fame, 
dealing with the composer’s ag in 
Viennse circles of his day. Guido Adler 
discusses the predominance of classicism 
at the time Schubert was growing up, 
and shows us that, in the matter of 
classicism and romanticism, “Schubert 
stands nearly on the midway line,” and 
that it was he, rather than Beethoven, 
who ushered in later tendencies. 
Richard Aldrich’s contribution, Robert 
Franz on Schubert and Others, paints 
a picture of Franz, through his cor- 
respondence, in which his friendships, 
enmities and opinions show him to have 
been a lively and diverting personality. 

The scholarly J. G. Prod’homme, in 
Schubert’s Works in France, traces the 
slow progress of the composer’s music 
in that country. The Chamber Music 
of Franz Schubert is the title of an in- 
teresting article by Samuel L. Laciar, 
and Frederick H. Martens writes some 
lively pa on Schubert and the 
Eternal Feminine, in which he asks 
leave to doubt that the little musician 
was always so punctiliously proper as 
some biographers claim. e is a 
chapter on Beethoven’s and Schubert’s 
personal relations, translated from a 
biography of Beethoven by Walther 
Nohl, in which the author claims that, 
while the two giants knew each other 
well, they “went each his own way... 
without any exchange of thought in 
connection with the lofty art common 
to them both.” 

Schubert’s Repeated Settings of the 
same Song Texts, by Hans Hollander, 
is an instructive side-light on some of 
the song writer’s methods of composi- 
tion; and Edgar Istel’s Schubert’s 
Lyric Style pays tribute to the inex- 
haustible wealth of beauty to be found 
is the songs. Olga Samaroff, in The 
Piano Music of Schubert, claims that 
there is “no greater antidote to the 
inescapable evils of this twentieth cen- 
tury of ours .. . then to open the pages 
of Schubert’s piano music.” Otto 
Kinkeldey discusses Schubert: Dance 
Composer, and Hugo Leichtentritt has 
eighteen es on Schubert’s early 
operas. y no means the least at- 
tractive among these admirable com- 
ments on Schubert is Herbert F. 


Peyser’s The Epic of the “Unfinished.” 
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A FRENCH CHOPIN—AND SOMETHING ABOUT 
MUSIC FOR LAYMEN 


By Robert W. Marks 


CHOPIN. By Henri Bidou. Trans- 
lated from the French by Catherine 
Alison Phillips. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1927. 267 pp. $2.50. 


1® this pleasant work could be dis- 
sected and its romantic portions 
pieced together, it would make a graph- 
ically interesting history of questionable 
accuracy . a semi-biographical 
novel in the spirit and style of Maurois’ 
Ariel, E. Barrington’s Glorious Apollo, 
and Lewis Browne’s tome on Heine. 
The narrative portions, however, are 
broken into by technical analyses of the 
better known Chopin works. 


Its field is exactly that of Huneker’s 
Chopin: there is no newly-discovered 
source material, no attempt at the in- 
troduction of an exotic element—psy- 
cho-analysis (sic Beethoven), spiritual- 
ism (sic Oscar Wilde), or reminis- 
cences (sic infinity). The book makes 
interesting reading as do the 
majority of modern biographies. With 
judicious skipping one can glean from 
it a fairly comprehensive idea of the 
Chopinesque love-life and death agony, 
as well as program interpretations of 
the preludes and nocturnes. 


There are four parts to the work, 
treating of Chopin in Poland, the early 
years in Paris, George Sand, and the 
last stages of Chopin’s illness. Ap- 
pended to it are a page of notes, a list 
of Chopin’s works, and a bibliography, 
All of which has, no doubt some value. 


* * * 


PRE-SCHOOL MUSIC: A Guide to 
Parents. By Floy A. Rossman: New 
York; The National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music. 


HAT it is never too early to be- 
gin the musical education of chil- 
dren is the thought underlying a new 
movement that puts the first responsi- 
bility for such instruction up to the 
parents. This effort is in the field of 
pre-school music. Some of the princi- 
ples embodied in the movement are 
summed in a booklet entitled, “Pre- 
School Music: A Guide to Parents,” 
written by Floy A. Rossman, who has 
had considerable experience as a pub- 
lic school music supervisor. This 
mphiet has been published by the 
ational Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music and has been made available 
without charge to parents upon a re- 
quest to the headquarters of the Bureau 
at 45 West 45th Street, New York 
City. In Miss Rossman‘s treatment of 
the subject, she does not allow the 
mother to shoulder the entire respon- 
sibility for the children’s first musical 
guidance but also prescribes specific 
duties for the father, particularly where 
a son is concerned. 


* * * 


THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC. 


Ten Talks on Musical Form. By Grace 
Gridley Wilm. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1928. 139 pp. $1.75. 


T HIS is a practicable tone . . . of 
the text book stamp. Miss Wilm, 
who was formerly instructor in music 
in Wellesley College, limits her discus- 
sions to instrumental forms. Canon and 
fugue, preludes and etudes, the suite, 
the variation, sonata, and romantic 
forms are in turn analyzed, suggestions 
for piano and phonograph illustrations 
being appended to each discussion. For 
music clubs, amateur students, and sec- 
ondary schools, the work has a real 
value. 


MUSIC. By Ursula Creighton. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1928. 
251 pp. $2.50. 

‘i HERE is no justification for an- 

other history of music unless it has 

a unique angle to present, an individual 

philosophy, or at least, some creative 

bent. Miss Creighton’s book is neither 
scholarly nor complete. Its diction is so 
flaccid as, in places, to become almost 
meaningless—a jargon of “lovely,” 

“sweet,” “attractive,” “charming,” 

“beautiful” adjectives. 

“In the few pages of this book,” says 
the author, “I have wished to show in 
as far as I could how music has played 
a part in life, and I have wished to de- 
scribe music of different periods and by 
different composers that can still be en- 
joyed, whose beauty of sound and poetic 
content we find in performance, whether 
we sing and play it ourselves or hear it 
produced by others.” 

All of which is a modest enough task. 
But, unfortunately, Miss Creighton’s 
delineations are not only modest but 
true . too true. In a discussion 
of the value of Stravinsky’s music, as 
an instance of the comparative strength 
of her judgments, she says: 

“Music has special characteristics, 
among them the power to give pleasure, 
and to arouse states of mind; but the 
kind of pleasure produced by such 
sounds as excite a Negro warrior to 
frenzied and passionate acts can cer- 
tainly not be compared favorably with 
the kind of pleasure produced by really 
lovely sound such as a melody of a 
folk song or a Mozart aria.” 

Precisely why such sounds which the 
reviewer happens to like should be 
taboo in comparison with folk airs, 
which, ipso facto, are beautiful; why 
such sounds are not folk songs, which 
very often they are—if Russian com- 
mentators are to be trusted—and why 
Mozart arias should have a consistently 
lovely sound, she does not say. 

In a corresponding manner the re- 
mainder of the book is developed, begin- 
ning with primitive and Greek music, 
and covering the usual range of history. 


* * 


MUSICAL DISCOURSE. From the 
New York Times. By _ Richard 
Aldrich. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1928. 305 pp. 

e i HIS is a meaty collection of essays 

of the kind published each Sunday 
in the music sections of the Metropoli- 
tan dailies. Mr. Aldrich, who was music 

editor of the Times until recently, is a 

writer of obvious scholarship and a 

gentlemanly style—kindly, reminiscent, 

and clear. 

The book contains papers reprinted 
from the Times and Music and Letters, 
and treats on program music, folk songs 
in America, Wagner and Brahms in 
each other, Shakespeare and music, 
Jenny Lind and Barnum, Adelina Patti 
in America, the lives and influence of 
Franz Kneisel, Krehbiel, and Theodore 
Thomas, and a multitude of divers sub- 
jects. 


TO ISSUE BAND BOOKS 


App_eton, W1s.—Publication of The 
School Band Course, composed of 
twenty-three books, by E. C. Moore, 
director of instrumental music at the 
Lawrence Conservatory of Music, will 
soon be completed. The set on which 
Mr. Moore has been working for three 
years will be published by the Carl 
Fischer Publishing Company of New 
York. 























MUSICAL AMERICA for December 15, 1928 


Series Backed 
by Newspaper 


Des Moines Community 
Concerts Begin 


Des Mornes, Dec. 12—The opening 
concert of the White Sparrow Com- 
munity Series, held recently in the Uni- 
versity Church Auditorium, attracted 
2,500. The Des Moines Community 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Burrell Steer, made its first 
appearance, playing Beethoven's Eg- 
mont Overture, Dance Macabre by 
Saint-Saens, the Irish Tune from 
County Derry and Mock Morris ar- 
ranged by Grainger, and the March 
from Tannhauser. The soloists were 
Paul Stoye, pianist, and G. Harold 
Brown, organist. These concerts are 
under the auspices of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. A _ collection 
is taken up to help defray expenses. 
Mr. Steer has an organization of fifty- 
five. 


Musical Club Events 
The Fortnightly Musical Club, Mrs. 


James C. Davis, president, announced 
the following program: Oct. 26, musical 


quiz and current events; Nov. 9, 
Humoresque; Nov. 23, recital, solo- 
ists, Mrs. Frank Callandar, Lea 


Riedesel, Mrs. Pratt and Mrs. Cowper. 
Future bookings are: Dec. 17, Christ- 
mas recital; Jan. 4, recital by Mrs. 
Robert Evans, Mrs. Nell Fogarty. 
Mrs. Francis De Puy; Jan. 18, recital 
by Mrs. Arch. Madden, Mrs. Lenore 
Stull and Genevieve Wheat Baal; Feb. 
1, study of La Forza del Destino by 
Verdi; Feb. 15, recital by Mrs. Van 
Liew, Mrs. Jeff Polk, Mrs. Mann- 
heimer and Mrs. Jewett; March 1, 
recital by Katherine Haines, Mrs. Tay- 
lor Grimes and Mrs. Witmer; March 
15, recital by Mrs. Potter, Mrs. Rath 
Hippee and Lea Riedesel; April 5, 
recital by Mrs. Walter Robinson, Mrs. 
Thorsen, Mrs. Pratt and Mrs. Cogg- 
shall. 

The Bohm Ballet was the first at- 
traction of the Des Moines Civic Mu- 
sic Association in the Des Moines 
Women’s Club Anzditorinm Nov. 9. 
Katherine Haines was Chairman of 
program committee. 

Honoraine Otley of Fayette and 
Paul Fedderson of Belle Plaine won 
the state audition of the Atwater Kent 
Foundation. 

Hotmes Cowper. 
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eM. H olyoke’s « arolists Forces Join in 





Dr. 


William Churchill Hammond with members of the 


Mt. Holyoke Vested Choir. 


OUTH HADLEY, MASS, Dec. 

12.—The Mount Holyoke College 
Carol Choir of eighty-two, under the 
direction of Dr. William Churchill 
Hammond, organist and choirmaster of 
the college, will begin its annual east- 
ern tour on Dec. 15, when, after sing- 
ing on Dec. 12 at the Second Congre- 
gational Church, Holyoke, of which 
Dr. Hammond is also organist and 
choirmaster, it will give a matinee con- 
cert in Jordan Hall, Boston. 

Mount Holyoke’s vested choir, chosen 
from the senior, junior and sopho- 
more choirs, and numbering over 150, 
made its first public appearance out- 
side the campus limits, on Dec. 22, 
1920, in Philadelphia. It came _ into 
existence twenty-eight years ago, when 
Dr. Hammond added to his church 
duties the directorship of the depart- 
ment of music at Mount Holyoke. An 
enthusiactic collector of carols, Dr. 
Hammond first began to teach them to 
children of his congregation forty 
years ago, at a time when carol-sing- 
ing was an almost unknown art in that 
vicinity. 

With every succeeding year _ the 
Mount Holyoke repertoire of Christ- 
mas music has grown, enriched by 
carols drawn not only from the direc- 
tor’s substantial collection, but also 
from that of his brother-in-law, Ed- 
ward Bliss Reed, of Yale Uuiversity, 
whose carol library, said to be second 
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only to that in the British Museum, has 
recently been increased by 500 old 
French volumes, containing from 1,200 
to 1,500 numbers, many of which are 
still in manuscript. 

The program the Carol Choir pre- 
sents on its tour this year contains six 
new numbers, four of which have been 
edited by Professor Reed. These in- 
clude a Bavarian folk carol, Little 
Jesus, Child so Sweet, taken from a 
nativity play of the Bavarian Forest 
and dated 1837; a Breton Noel, To 
Bethlehem Now Let Us Go; two old 
Dutch carols by Julius Rontgen; a 
folk song of Glatz, Lo in a Manger 
Cold and Drear, dated 1791, and a new 
arrangement by David Stanley Smith 
of Yale of the fifteenth century English 
carol, There is no Rose of Such Virtue. 


LEADER PARAPHRASES 

St. Louts.—Emil Oberhoffer’s sym- 
phonic paraphrase of the Valse Nobles 
et Sentimentales had its first perform- 
ance when this conductor led the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra in a Schu- 
bert program at a Sunday popular con- 
cert. The paraphrase is brilliant and 
somewhat modern, yet retains the 
melodic beauty of the original. The 
soloist was Bernard Ferguson, whose 
singing was effective. He was accom- 
panied by Leo C. Miller. Several hun- 
dred persons were unable to gain ad- 
mittance. a os 





Mahler Work 


Cincinnatians Unite 
in Gala Concert 


Cincinnati, Dec. 12.—Under the au- 
spices of the Institute of Fine Arts, 
the Cincinnati May Festival Chorus 
and the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra joined forces in a magnificent con- 
cert given on Nov. 17, in Music Hall. 
The event was a feature of the Fine 
Arts drive which has been successfully 
concluded. Under the conductorship of 
Fritz Reiner, Mahler’s second sym- 
phony, the Prince Igor dances and the 
finale to Die Meistersinger were pre- 
sented. 

The chorus, trained by Alfred Hart- 
zell, has seldom been heard to better 
advantage. Firm, smooth, and flexible, 
it responded to all the nuances demand- 
ed by the scores, and rose with power- 
ful assurance to the finale of the Mah- 
ler symphony and the concluding cho- 
rus of Die Meistersinger. Mr. Hart- 
zell was given an ovation. 

The orchestra, likewise, was in su- 
perb form, and the cleanness of attack 
and purity of tone gave every passage 
a singing significance. Mr. Reiner was 
greeted with tremendous enthusiasm. 

To the Cincinnati units the Institute 
added the services of five soloists. Mme. 
Charles Cahier appeared in the Mahler 
symphony. Ivan Ivantzoff and Charles 
Hart were heard in the Wagner music, 
as were Howard Fuldner and [Illiah 
Clark, two Cincinnati singers. The 
concert was the first to be offered by 
the Institute of Fine Arts. 


S. T. Witson. 
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best but he pleased the audience tre- 
mendously, especially in the O Para- 
diso. Mr. Basiola was a_ rich-voiced 
Nelusko and a thoreughly jealous, im- 
pulsive savage, but one hardly to be 
found in a country which could pro- 
duce so queenly a being as Miss Reth- 
berg’s Selika. Mr. Rothier was both 
the Grand Inquisitor and the Grand 
Brahmin, and sang their music smooth- 
ly. Miss Wakefield, Ananian, Bada, 
Reschiglian and Altglass filled the 
other parts. 

The ballet for this opera, as ar- 
ranged by August Berger, was un- 
usually elaborate and colorful. Mr. 
Serafin was the conductor of the ex- 
cellent performance of the orchestra. 


ArcHIBALD P. DEWEESE. 


Mr. Thomas’ Second 


OHN CHARLES THOMAS 

found the Muse in a happy frame 
of mind at his second Town Hall con- 
cert of this season, Sunday afternoon, 
December 9th. 

If any doubt remained in our minds 
concerning the splendor of Mr. 
Thomas’ attainment in the art of sing- 
ing, occasioned by his last appearance 
here, all this was dispelled in a con- 
clusive manner. In exceptionally fine 
voice and with a perfect command over 
his resources, the baritone brought to 
his interpretations a masterful state- 
liness seldom observed in any singer 
of this day. Phrases veritably chisleled 
in -their completeness and persistently 
flowing line characterized each and 
every offering but especially Brahms’ 
Sapphische Ode and Schubert’s An die 
Leier. 

Outstanding in the French list done 
with exquisite regard for diction was 
Regmiene der Couer of Pessard. For 
his concluding selection Mr. Thomas 
chose a lovely song of his own com- 
position, Wie Einst Im Mai. 

Encores followed each group and a 
large audience was justly hesitant 
about leaving the hall. 

Eric Zardo presided at the piano. 


Miss Meiskey’s Debut 


VER-AMBITIOUS in her se- 

lection of subject Elsa Meiskey, 
soprano, made her debut before an 
audience of size and discrimination at 
the Town Hall on Dec. 3 

In attempting such songs as Cacilie 
of Richard Strauss and such an aria 
as the Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux 
from Le Cid, Miss Meiskey merely 
displayed the miniaturity of her art. 
Neither was she equal to the demands 
of this work vocally. 

Appearance and personality favor 
the young singer and her voice is one 
of great beauty from which we may 
expect much in the future. To be sure 
there is a certain depth of tone lack- 
ing at present but with the smooth 
line her production evolves now there 
is no reason why this should not come 
later. 

Richard Hageman in splendid form 
played exquisite piano accompaniments. 


Vertchamp Quartet 


HE Vertchamp String Quartet 

played its first recital of this sea- 
son at the John Golden theatre, Sun- 
day evening, Nov. 18. The program 
embraced the Schubert D minor and 
the Tchaikovsky D major quartets. As 
is their wont, this worthy ensemble 
performed with finish and a commend- 
able regard for climax. 

A good sized audience was warm in 
its applause for the Quartet whose 
personnel includes Albert Vertchamp, 
Rudolph Fuchs, Emanuel Hirsch, and 
John Mundy. 


Mr. Olshansky’s Recital 


M ORE regard for variety of mood 
in choice of program would have 
benefited Bernado Olshansky, baritone, 
in his Town Hall recital Saturday eve- 
ning, Dec. 1. Songs of a depressing 
melantholy vein were far too prevalent. 

Mr. Olshansky has a lovely voice 
especially beautiful in the quality of its 
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mezzo adjustment. He sang with 
finish and understanding the Russian 
portion of his program. Ralph 
Douglass at the piano provided ade- 
quate accompaniments. 

jJoun M. Davenport. 


Musical Art and Erskine 


NS UNDAY evening the Musical Art 
Quartet gave its second recital at 
the John Golden Theatre. The pro- 
gram opened with the Mozart Quartet 
in G major, which was performed with 
subtle phrasings and nuances. The 
strings were unusually smooth, and 
their tone, particularly in the spiccato 
passages, had a silken quality. The 
second quartet, by Vittorio Rieti, was 
interpreted with quiet understanding. 
Mr. Rieti, although a modern Italian 
composer of the Malipiero school, is 
a classicist at heart. More recent in- 
fluences were only perceptible when 
he would suddenly interrupt his deli- 
cate melodies with forced and un- 
natural harmonies. 

The program concluded with the 
Brahms Piano Quintet with the famous 
John Erskine as keyboard soloist. The 
execution of this dynamic composition 
was peculiarly subdued, and seemed to 
lack the intense enthusiasm and vital- 
ity that is so important. Their playing 
throughout, however, was well bal- 


anced, and the audience received them 
with much applause. J. N. 








Gerald Reynolds, conductor of the 

Women’s University Glee Club, which 

will feature an unusual program of 

novelties and seldom-heard works at its 

first concert of the season, in the Town 
Hall, Dec. 17. 


Alix Young Maruchess 

RECITAL of musical charm was 

given at Steinway Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, Dec. 5, by Alix Young 
Maruchess, who plays the viola and 
viola d'amore. The soloist was ably 
assisted by Sara Possell, flutist, and 
Alderson Mowbray, pianist, also pro- 
ficient at the harpsichord. 
_Two choral preludes of Bach for 
viola and piano began the program, 
which Mme. Maruchess played with a 
serenity that threatened to become un- 
interesting. This quality disappeared 
when she exchanged her mellow fiddle 
for the viola d’amore. Here she 
achieved some marvelously limpid and 
flute-like upper tones. She was accom- 
panied by the harpsichord. A sonata 
by Ariosto, a trio of Locatelli, selec- 
tions by Rameau, Gossec, and an 
eighteenth century Air de Danse com- 
prised the viola d’amore group. This 
was followed by a substantial rendi- 
tion of the Brahms sonata in E flat 
with viola. 
The modern composers were repre- 
sented by Bloch, De Falla, Ravel and 
Milhaud. The artist displayed strength 


and beauty of tone in this last group. 
Especially interesting were the Médita- 
tion Hébraique of Bloch, and the de- 
lightfully frantic Ipanema of Milhaud. 
This last number received an enthusias- 
tic encore. A, F. 


Tosca and Lohengrin 


RIDAY afternoon, Nov. 23, the 
Metropolitan devoted the proceeds 
of a special performance of Tosca to 
the benefit of the Knickerbocker Hos- 
pital. Under Mr. Bellezza’s capable 
baton Mme. Jeritza gave her perpetu- 
ally popular interpretation, ably abetted 
by that promising young baritone, An- 
tonio Scotti, and Mr. Lauri-Volpi. 
In the evening Mr. Bodanzky led his 
cohorts through the season’s second per- 
formance of Lohengrin. With a lavish 
and almost ostentatious hand the direc- 
tion of the opera-house had changed all 
four leading roles—with only mixed re- 
sults. In general the ladies outshone 
the men; Mme. Matzenauer preserves 
a little better than Mr. Whitehill, an 
artist of equal distinction, the reminders 
of past vocal glory. Messrs. Gabor and 
Mayr gave capable impersonations of 
the Herald and the Landgrave. 


Frances Newsom, Soprano 


RANCES NEWSOM, | soprano, 
gave a pleasing recital in the Town 
Hall, Wednesday evening, Nov. 21. 
Miss Newsom has an agreeable voice 
of small quantity, which she uses with 
charm and real musicianship. Her voice 
is most effective in the higher range, 
however, and she would do well to 
avoid a song like the Russian Lullaby 
of Daniel Gregory Mason. 

It may be that nervousness accounted 
for the faults which were now and 
again in evidence. The Hymn to the 
Sun was evidently well within her mu- 
sical scope, but her vocal endowments 
seemed less than adequate to its require- 
ments. So there were occasional lapses 
from the pitch and some uncertainty of 
breath control. 

Her program included an aria of 
Meyerbeer and works of Bach, Brahms 
Wolf, Weckerlin and Gurileff. There 
was also a group of first auditions of 
English and American songs. 


Helen” Again 

A THIRD performance of Strauss’ 

The Egyptian Helen was given 
on Thanksgiving Day with Walther 
Kirchoff replacing Rudolf Laubenthal 
and Dorothea Flexer resuming her role 
of the Fourth Elf. Mr. Kirchhoff 
sang his music very satisfactorily, but 
the manner in which he threw back 
his head and directed his voice to the 
heavens made it appear that his higher 
notes caused him some effort. The per- 
formance was a good one—as good as 
a book which gives little opportunity 
for dramatic action and music which 
is unreasonable will permit. It is 
therefore not surprising that the large 
audience present could find but little 
to enthuse over and vouchsafed only 
perfunctory applause. Marie Jeritza, 
as before, was a personable and vocally 
digestible Helen. The cast, with the 
exceptions noted above, was the usual 


Yale Glee Club 


TT Yale University Glee Club 
gave its annual concert in Car- 
negie Hall on Dec. 8. While there 
were moments when the balance of 
parts was unevenly distributed as in 
the Welsh Folk song, in which the 
melody was somewhat submerged by 
the supporting voices—it was refresh- 
ing to hear a body of men sing and 
not shout. Secrets, by C. R. Smith; 
The Storm by G. B. Mead, Jr., who 
was present; the humorous Old Man 
Noah, arranged by Bartholomew and 
the cumulative comic German student 
song, Johnny Schmoker were particu- 


larly well done and heartily applauded. 
Lancelot R. Ross, the soloist, re- 
vealed a fine lyric tenor voice of 
beautiful quality which showed to ad- 
vantage in Water Boy. Morris W. 
Watkins conducted and played accom- 
paniments for Mr. Ross. Carl Bricken 
was at the piano for the oes 


Jagel in Turandot 


URANDOT was the Saturday 
matinee on Dec. 1, with Fred- 
erick Jagel singing the role of the Un- 
known Prince for the first time in New 
York. Otherwise the cast was familiar. 
Maria Jeritza as the cruel princess 
shrilled her deadly riddles so effective- 
ly as to send the shivers down the 
4,000 attendant spines. Mr. Jagel 
seemed completely at ease in the new 
role, sang vibrantly and confidently. 
Martha Attwood, back again in the 
cast as Liu, gave a creditable per- 
formance. The others were Max 
Altglass as the Emperor; Pavel Ludi- 
kar as the Tartar king; Mario Basiola, 
Angelo Bada and Alfio Tedesco as 
Ping, Pang and Pong respectively; 
George Cehanovsky as a mandarin and 
Mildred Parisette and Dorothea Flexer 
as the chief handmaidens. Tullio 
Serafin conducted and made the score 
fairly crackle. 


Martha Baird’s Recital 


ARTHA BAIRD, who played in 
the Town Hall on Friday, 
November 23, is a pianist of unusual 


gifts, both pianistic and musical. Of 
her versatility she gave proof in a 
program which included a conne of 


Handel, a Sonata in B flat of Mozart, 
the Symphonic Studies of Schumann, 
two Legends of Lyell Barbour, played 
for the first time, and a Chopin group. 

The Mozart piano sonatas are heard 
rarely in recital. On the whole it is 
well that too many pianists should not 
exhibit their deficiencies through so 
clear and microscopic a lense. Miss 
Baird survived the piercing scrutiny 
with more than a little credit. For 
the Schumann Symphonic Studies Miss 
Baird enlisted the aid of a true roman- 
tic spirit and a technique of consider- 
able resourcefulness. 

There was hearty applause from an 
audience of good size. 

C. A. D. 


David Barnett, Pianist 


bree BARNETT, a former pupil 
of Alfred Cortot, gave a recital 
Sunday evening at the Guild Theatre 
and showed great promise of becoming 
a pianist of note in the future. He has 
given a recital in Paris and will soon 
have the honor of playing with the 
new Paris Symphony. He has been 
heard previously in New York. Mr. 
Barnett opened with the Bach English 
Suite in G minor and his performance 
showed a keen understanding and 
musicianship. His playing of the 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 110, that fol- 
lowed, was not well-balanced, but his 
imagination and feeling made it one of 
the most interesting numbers on the 
program. Mr. Barnett moved the 
crowded house with his intense but 
controlled emotion, and throughout the 
remainder of the evening showed 
qualities that give him the full right 
to call himself a true musician. ¢e 
also played five etudes by Chopin, the 
Brahms’ Rhapsody in B minor, several 
impromptus by himself, and a selection 
by Debussy. . 





GIVE SPANISH LIST 


San Antonio, Tex.—A program of 
Spanish music in costume was present- 
ed by the San Antonio Musical Club, 
Nov. 26, in the St. Anthony Hotel. 
Taking part were Helen Bates, Joseph 
Burger, Rosa Dominguez, Ruth Howell, 
Rose Harpham, Eduardo Moore, Mrs. 
Nat Goldsmith, Marie Olcott, Walter 
Dunham. G. M. T. 
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PRELUDE—AND LET THE CuRTAIN RING 
Up on BLOcH’s “AMERICA” 


By Homer Henley 
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an Indian shawl, and much music. 
There was a desk wide and long, heaped 
with manuscripts, correspondence, 
matches, smokers’ things, pens, pen- 
cils and books—loads of arin But 
there were books everywhere about, on 
shelves and mantels and tables and 
chairs ; books by Russians, Germans, the 
modern Americans, poets, philosophers, 
essayists . . . books seeming to grow 
out of the very ceiling and floor. Hang- 
ings about the wall—bits of embroidery 
from Persia, from India, from Arabia— 
things blazing with raw color and 
flashing with tiny flecks of thin mirror 
glass sewn in the fabric. A picture 
of the composer’s mother smiling. A 
pastel of a weird head done by his 
tourteen-year-old daughter in Paris, 
very clever and very like those macabre 
heads in pastel that Sadikichi Hartmann 
used to sell his friends. Rugs and win- 
dow-drapes bold in reds and orange. 
looked at the dweller in this oriental 
spectrum. Sitting up he was now on 
his orange couch of flames, his Per- 
sian-Semitic head with its nimbus of 
hair and beard outlined against a small 
colored tapestry of long parallel zig- 
zags, like a swift marching regiment 
of jagged lightning bolts. 


Europe has set the seal of genius 
on his name. Romain Rolland, author 
of the epic “Jean Christophe,” said: 
“Your Symphony in C Minor is one 
of the most important works of the 
modern school. I do not know any 
work in which a richer, more vigorous, 
more passionate temperament makes it- 
self felt.” Our own American critics 
go even farther. Olin Downes calls 
him “a composer of genius—not tal- 
ent, but genius.” Phillip Hale calls 
his music “the outburst of a master 
mind.” Alfred Casella wrote: “Bloch 
is a great musician. His art is of a 
grandeur and majesty which sometimes 
recalls the Moses of Michelangelo.” 
Lawrence Gilman: “A musical tempera- 
ment so deeply sincere, so distinguished, 
so richly articulate, that all who love 
music as a living and motile art must 
hold their heads a little higher because 
of him.” Paul Rosenfeld calls Bloch 
“not only the greatest living composer 
but as great as any who ever lived.” 
And our own Alfred Hertz told the 
writer of this article that, in his esti- 
mation, Ernest Bloch was indeed a great 
composer of today. 


And so this little great man with 
the boyish body and the leonine, 
prophet’s head, with his luminous 
prophet’s eye alight with a sort of 
universal comprehension, sat and talked, 
and reclined and talked, and jumped to 
his feet and talked, and ran back and 
showed me things and talked. But 
what talk! A living stream of clear, 
logical ideas, original, arresting, full 
of meat and maturity, and couched in 
the most felicitous and considered Eng- 
lish, without a trace of pedantry. 


He talked of books and fondled them 
with his hands as he spoke. He talked 
of his storm-life with the philosophical 
“nitchevo” of the Russians, and a 
gleam of mockery hung in his eye. He 
talked of religion, and through the bril- 
liant and crackling barrage of intel- 
lectuality and confident emancipation 
with which he sought to conceal his 
soul from himself, the pride of Israel 
and ancient Jewry walked in im- 
memorial arrogance. He talked of his 
daughter and ran to bring forth a little 
magazine she had printed with her own 
pen—advertisements, editorials, news, 
stories, all complete, and all about cats; 
and a remarkably clever thing it was. 
And he showed me a folio of drawings 
she had done, and some bits of model- 
ing, and a head of Christ. And he told 
me how his physical pain and unease 
left him but three hours’ sleep out of 
the twenty-four; and how, human so- 
ciety being at times intolerable, he goes 





to moving-picture shows by day and 
by night to deaden thought, and how 
people in humble walks of life inter- 
est him. And he told me of a little 
incident of his loneliness. A negro 
had come to clean the windows of his 
apartment and the composer asked him 
how he liked his work. “Well, suh,’ 
said the negro, “I just got to like it. It’s 
my job.” Ernest Bloch said to me: 


“That is exactly my philosophy of life.” 
And there you have Ernest Bloch. 





Mero Plays 
Her Own Work 
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Y olando Mero 


YOLANDA MERO recently added 
the St. Louis Symphony to the list 
of orchestras with which she has ap- 
peared as soloist in her own compo- 
sition, Capriccio Ungarese. This work, 
which Mme. Mero completed last sea- 
son, was first presented by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra in 1927, and later was 
performed by the New York Sym- 
phony. The Capriccio Ungarese is 
Mme. Mero’s first essay in the larger 
form. She has written several songs, 
two of which Hulda Lashanska has in- 
cluded on her concert programs for this 
season, and a number of piano compo- 
sitions. The thematic material of the 
Capriccio Ungarese is principally of 
Hungarian folk source, with a Czar- 
adas treated successively by piano and 
orchestra, and varied treatment of the 
popular melodies, such as My Mother 
is in Erlau, As Many as There are 
Stars in Heaven, so many Sweethearts 
Have I, and I Came Into the World in 
a Rosebush. 


Mme. Mero is a native of Budapest. 
In this country she has carried on her 
studies in composition under Rubin 
Goldmark. 





D’OYLY CARTE OPERA 


Winnipec.—The D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company, playing for two 
weeks in the Walker Theatre, present- 
ed Ruddigore, lIolanthe, Mikado, 
Pirates of Penzance, and Trial by 
Jury. The company was under the 
local management of C. P. Walker. 
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COLLEGE PRESENTS 
SCHUBERT PROGRAM 


A Schubert program was given by 
the New York College of Music in 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on Nov. 


22. Every seat was occupied and there 
were many standees. The works heard 
included the Trio in B flat, for piano, 
violin and ‘cello; played by Antoinetta 
Mancini, Wilhelm Kindegrab, and Eber- 
hard Riese; Impromptu in A _ fiat, 
layed by Harriet Fisher; Du bist die 
Ruh and Die Forelle, sung by Mae 
Zenkt, and Variations on Death and the 
Maiden, (Quartet in D minor) played 
by Belmont Fisher, Stephen Kaputa, 
Wilhelm Kindegrab and Marguerite 
Battleman. Messrs Fisher and Kaputa 
exchanged positions at the first and sec- 
ond violin desks for the last two move- 
ments. 
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eo Sowerby’s Suite Gets 


Vote at American Composers’ 


Concert—Only One Premiere 
By Mary Ertz Will 


RSS N. Y., Dec. 12.—Leo 
Sowerby’s suite, From the North- 
land, received the audience’s vote at 
the eleventh American composers’ con- 
cert arranged by the Eastman School 
of Music and given in Kilbourn Hall 
on Nov. 27. The only number given 
its first public pertormance was Randal. 
Thompson’s Poem for piano and orches- 
tra, which is frankly in the jazz style, 
though having a middle part in a more 
thoughtful mood. It was performed 
with the composer at the piano. Other 
compositions played were: Henry F. 
Gilbert’s Symphonic Piece, Aaron Cop- 
land’s Symphony for organ and orches- 
tra, and Arthur Shepherd’s Triptych 
for string quartet and voice. 


Those Who Performed 


The performers were a group of 
players from the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, conducted by Dr. 
Howard Hanson, director of the East- 
man School; Melville Smith, organ- 
ist; Santina Leone, soprano, and the 
Kilbourn Quartet. 

The jury chosen to name one of the 
works for publication was composed of 
Dr. Hanson, Edward Royce of the 
Eastman faculty, A. J. Warner, critic 


of the Rochester Times-Union, and 
Winthrop P. Tryon, critic of the 
Christian Science Monitor. Mr. Try- 


on, appearing as guest, gave a short 
address, paying tribute to Gilbert's 
genius and courage. Decision in re- 
gard to publication will be made in the 
spring. 


What Has Been Played 


The following works have been heard 
in the series of American composers’ 
concerts sponsored by the Eastman 


School : 

Ernst Bacon, Prelude and Fugue, 
two songs and orchestra; Evelyn 
Berkeman, symphonic poem The Re- 
turn of Song; John Beach, ballet, The 
Phantom Satyr; Jeanne Boyd, An- 
dante Lamentabile; Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, cantata-opera, The Sunset 
Trail; Joseph Clokey, When the Christ 
Child Came, for chorus, orchestra and 
solo voices; Aaron Copland, Cortege 
Macabre, from an unpublished ballet, 
prelude from Music for the Theatre; 
Edward Delaney, suite, The Constant 
Couple; Eric De Lamarter, The Be- 
trothal Suite, The One Hundred and 
Forty-fourth Psalm, for voice and cz 
chestra; Herbert Elwell, ballet suite, 
The Happy Hypocrite; Howard Han- 
son, prelude and ballet from A Forest 
Play, The Lament of Beowulf for 
chorus and orchestra.; Walter Ed- 
ward Howe, symphonic poem, Outside 
the Tent; Roy Harris, Andante from 
an unfinished symphony; Herbert Inch, 
Variations on a Modal Theme; Fred- 
erick Jacobi, Nocturne from Symphony 
No. 1; A. C. Kroeger, symphonic poem, 
S. P. D. S.; Bernard Kaun, suite of 
sketches for orchestra; Wesley La 
Violette, In Memoriam, Armistice Day, 
1919; Charles Martin Loeffler, Canti- 
cum Fratris Solis (Hymn of St. Fran- 
cis); Otto Luening, symphonic poem, 
three songs for sorpano and orches- 
tra, serenade for three horns and 
strings. 

Also: George F. McKay, symphony, 
From the Black Hills, first movement; 
Leopold Mannes, Suite for orchestra; 
Douglas Moore, the Pageant or P. T. 
Barnum; Harold Morris, tone poem; 
Quincy Porter, Ukrainian Suite for 
strings; Wallingford Riegger, Caprice 
for ten violins; Bernard Rogers, sym- 
phony, Adonis, Soliloquy for flute and 
string orchestra; Edward Royce, tone 


poem, The Fire-Bringers; Mark Sil- 
ver, symphonic poem, Peace and War; 
Leo Sowerby, A Set of Four Ironics, 
Medieval Poem, organ and orchestra; 
Melville Smith, The Weeping Earth 
for orchestra, organ, chorus and tenor ; 
Alexander Lang Steinert, tone poem, 
Southern Night; William Grant Still, 


Darker America; Albert Stoessel, 
Suite Antique; Edwin Stringham, 
Three Pastels; Randall Thompson, 


symphonic poem, The Piper at the 
Gates of Dawn, Pierrot and Cothernus, 
prelude to a play by Edna Vincent 
Millay; Donald Tweedy, symphonic 
study, L’Allegro; David Van Vactor, 
Chaconne for strings; F. M. Warnke, 
suite, Impressions of a Mountain; 


Adolph Weiss, tone poem, I Segreti; 
Mark Wessel, Scherzo-Burlesque for 
piano and orchestra, Concertino for 
flute and orchestra; Paul White, string 
quartet; Emerson Whithorne, Satur- 
day’s Child. 


Works Published 


The works published by the Eastman 
School of Music, are as follows: 
Soliloquy for flute and string orchestra, 
Rogers; Ukrainian Suite “he strings, 
Porter; Medieval Poem for organ and 
orchestra, Sowerby; The Pageant of 
P: T. Barnum, Moore; Four Ironics, 
Sowerby; Darker Africa, Still; The 
Betrothal Suite, DeLamarter. 





SING ROSE MAIDEN 


Hartrorp, Conn.—The Hartford 
County Choral Society and Orchestra, 
making their first appearance of the 
season, gave The Rose Mhiden by 
Cowen in the auditorium of the 
Bulkeley High School, on Nov. 23. 
George Curtis Munson, director of the 
chorus and orchestra since their or- 
ganization, conducted. Soloists were 
Evangeline Belles Lendington, Frances 
Nearing, Maurice Wallen and Charles 
Bradford Beach. 

W. E. C. 





The British Renaissance 
By Leitch HEeNry 
(Continued from page 25) 








Dame Ethel Smyth, whose mass 

was sung by the Royal Choral 

Society in London before the 
Queen. 


graphic suggesiicn, as when the Bur- 
den of Sin falls from Christian and 
rolls down the Hill as he comes to the 
Cross. The deepest scoring, however, 
is in profoundly penetrative spiritual 
moods. Disconcerting to opponents of 
“music to order,” The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress took only three months to 
compose. It shows no trace of hurry, 
though Bantock was also busy as dean 
of the Midland Institute School of 
Music and professor of Music at 
Birmingham University. 

The performance was a triumph for 
the new National Chorus as well as 
the composer-conductor. Fine sonority 
and unity of attack showed excellent 
preparatory work by Stanford Robin- 
son, choirmaster. Splendid unity with 
the National Symphony Orchestra of 
the B.B.C., was maintained through- 
out. Wynn Reeves, concertmaster of 
the latter body, deserves special men- 
tion. Keith Falkner had the part of 
Bunyon (bass). Substituting at short 
notice for Norman Allin, who was ill, 
he sang with fine insight. Trefor 
Jones as Christian (tenor) scored sig- 
nally. Harold Williams gave a viri’ 


but rather didactic readings of Apol- 
lyon (baritone). Men are to the fore 
throughout; but women singers, in the 
less dramatic roles of the Three Shin- 
ing Ones (soprano, mezzo and con- 
tralto) accounted well. The pure 
tones of Megan Telini contrasted well 
with the sonorous notes of Gladys 
Palmer and the color of Edith Cruick- 
shank’s expressive voice. 


Ethel Smyth’s Mass 


Ne day at Albert Hall, where 
Malcolm Sargent led the Royal 
Choral Society in Dame Ethel Smyth’s 
Mass and Schubert’s Song of Miriam 
in the presence of the Queen, Bantock 
expressed faith in the radio’s future. 
Leaving Sir Hugh Allen’s box to 
smoke a cigarette with me, he opined 
that radio had saved British music dur- 
ing the post-war slump threat. He 
finds it stimulates creative imagination. 
The composer cannot rely on scenic 
or histrionic aids by wireless and so 
must explore actual tonal resources 
most imaginatively, psychologically as 
well as graphically. He believes the 
sense of a great, unseen public liber- 
ates composers’ impulses, gives mental 
perspective to his filling of the musical 
canvas. For Bantock the coming of 
radio inaugurates a new epic musical 
era, rendering composing more widely 
human. For the National Chorus he 
has nothing but praise. 


The Queen’s presence apart, the 
Royal Choral Society’s concert had an 
electric atmosphere. The anteroom, 
where friends congregated to congratu- 
late Dame Smyth after her Royal pre- 
sentation and platform calls following 
her Mass, was vivacious, the com- 
poser being in her colorful academic 
robes. Sir Hugh Allen and Bantock 
headed the enthusiasm. 

Sargent, deservedly, also was the 
object of congratulations. Extremely 
young, this brilliant conductor has 
totally rejuvenated the Society within 
a short time. No earlier performance 
of Ethel Smyth’s Mass has had such 
unity. He is essentially dramatic and 
this came forward in his reading of 
The Song of Miriam. Here the hall 
taxed the soloist in more dynamic 
passages; but she, Caroline Hatchard, 
sang convincingly the lyric parts. 
Astra Desmond scored notably in the 
Mass, by restrained religious emotion, 
Stuart Robertson being effective in the 
ensemble. Parry Jones, vocally ef- 
fective, over dramatized. Caroline 
Hatchard, singing movingly, neverthe- 
less missed some subtler points. 
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Orchestral Master Works—Handel 


By LAwRENCE GILMAN 
(Continued from page 8) 


Elector: for he was accepting favors 
from Queen Anne, who lost no oppor- 
tunity of showing her dislike of every- 
thing connected with Hanover. Han- 
del (and this was the head and front 
of his offending) wrote not only an 
ode in celebration of the Queen’s birth- 
day, but a festival “Te Deum” and 
“Jubilate” to commemorate the Peace 
of Utrecht (they were performed at 
St. Paul’s in 1713). : 


It was not quite tactful of Queen 
Anne to die at just this juncture, with- 
out sufficient warning to the truant 
Handel; and when the Elector whom 
Handel had trifled with ascended the 
English throne in 1714, as his Britannic 
Majesty George I, Handel found him- 
self in an embarrassing position. 

He kept away, naturally, from St. 
James’s Palace, and retired to the seclu- 
sion of Burlington House to see which 
way the royal cat would jump. He 
soon discovered that he was exiled from 
Court. The King was willing to hear 
Handel’s Rinaldo and Amadigi, for he 
liked going to the opera. But he would 
have nothing to do with the composer. 

* * * 


At about this time a certain Baron 
Kilmannsegge conceived a happy 
thought. This Baron was, in Main- 
waring’s phrase, “a noble friend” of 
Handel’s. He had been a rather shady 
adherent of the King when that gentle- 
man was Elector of Hanover, and had 
followed George to England. His wife, 
the Baroness, who was no better than 
she should have been, enjoyed an en- 
tente cordiale with the King; and this 
enabled Kilmannsegge, who was now 
the King’s Master of the Horse, to put 
into effect a canny scheme suggested 
by Lord Burlington for the reconcilia- 
tion of Handel and his former friend. 

The river Thames in the early eigh- 
teenth century was far more of a Lon- 
don highway than it is now, and on a 
summer’s day one could stand on any 
pier between Blackfriars and Putney 
and signal one of the fleet of passenger 
boats as one would hail a taxi today on 
Piccadilly. Besides these river taxis, 
there were private barges, luxuriously 
equipped. King George enjoyed the 
river, and liked to journey on the royal 
barge from Whitehall, when the Court 
was there, up “the silver Thames” to 
Richmond or to Hampton Court, ac- 
companied by an attendant boat bear- 
ing his musicians, who soothed his 
troubled soul with aquatic serenades, 
“elegantly performed by the best mas- 
ters and instruments.” 

* * * 

Now the clever scheme of Kilmann- 
segge and Burlington worked out as 
follows (we are still adhering to the 
tale as related by Mainwaring in his 
narrative of 1760): 

“The King was persuaded to form a 
party on the water. Handel was ap- 
prised of the design, and advised to 
prepare some music for that occasion. 
It was performed and conducted by 
himself, unknown to His Majesty, 
whose pleasure on hearing it was equal 
to his surprise. He was impatient to 
know whose it was.... The Baron 
then produced the delinquent, and asked 
leave to present him to His Majesty 
as one who was too conscious of his 
fault to attempt an excuse for it... . 
This intercession was accepted without 
any difficulty. Handel was restored to 
favor.” 

Mainwaring gave no date, but this 
water party has been identified as that 
of August 22, 1715; for on that day, 
a history of the times informs us, “the 
King, Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and a large party of nobility, went in 
barges with music from Whitehall to 
Limehouse.” 

But alas for the romantic patness of 
legend! Clio, frowning with cold 
severity, insists that the “Water Mu- 
sic” was composed, not for the royal 
barge party of 1715, but for one that 


contemporaneous history records as hav- 
ing taken place two years later (July 
17, 1717), and that when this occurred, 
the King and Handel were already the 
best of friends. 


In 1717, the envoy from the Duchy 
of Brandenburg to the English Court 
was Frederic Bonnet. A report writ- 
ten by Bonnet and dated July 17-30, 
1717, was recently discovered in the 
State Archives at Berlin. Bonnet wrote 
as follows: 


“Some weeks ago, the King ex- 
pressed a wish to Baron von Kilman- 
seck (sic) to have a concert on the 
river, by subscription, like the mas- 
querades this winter which the king at- 
tended assiduously on each occasion. 
The baron addressed himself therefore 
to Heidegger, a Suisse by nationality, 
but the most intelligent agent the no- 
bility could have for their pleasures. 
Heidegger answered that much as he 
was eager to oblige His Majesty, he 
must reserve the subscription for the 
big enterprises, to wit, the masquerades, 
each of which was worth from 300 to 
400 guineas to him. 

“Baron Kilmanseck, seeing that H. M. 
was vexed about these difficulties, re- 
solved to give the concert on the river 
at his own expense, and so this con- 
cert took place the day before yester- 
day. The king entered his barge about 
eight o’clock with the Duchess of Bol- 
ton, the Countess of Godolphin, Mad. 
de Kilmanseck, Mad. Were and the 
Earl of Orkney, gentleman of the 
king’s bedchamber, who was on guard. 
By the side of the royal barge was that 
of the musicians to the number of fifty, 
who played all kinds of instruments, 
viz., trumpets, hunting horns, oboes, 
bassoons, German flutes, French flutes 
a bec, violins and basses, but without 
voices. The concert was composed ex- 
pressly for the occasiom by the fam- 
ous Handel, native of Halle, and first 
composer of the king’s music.1 It was 
so strongly approved by H. M. that he 
commanded it to be repeated, once be- 
fore and once after supper, although 
it took an hour for each performance. 


“The evening party was all that 
could be desired for the occasion. There 
were numberless barges, and especially 
boats filled with people eager to take 
part in it. In order to make it more 
complete, Mad. de Kilmanseck had 
made arrangements for a splendid sup- 
per at the pleasure house of the late 
Lord Ranelagh at Chelsea on the river, 
to where the king repaired an hour after 
midnight. He left there at three, and 
at half-past four in the morning H. M. 
was back at St. James’. The concert 
has cost Baron Kilmanseck £150 for 
the musicians alone, but neither the 
prince nor the princess took part in the 
festivities.” 

~*~ * * 


This report of Bonnet’s has gener- 
ally been viewed as a revelation—Mr. 
Newman Flower, for instance, in his ex- 
haustive Life of Handel, seems to re- 
gard it as a disclosure of something not 
previously known. As a matter of fact, 
the oryal water party of July 17, 1717, 
and Handel’s connection with it, were 
described in the London Daily Courant 
of July 19, 1717, substantially as in the 
recently discovered report of Bonnet. 

It is true that the authorities differ, 
and that some still cling to the original 
tale. But Mr. W. Barclay Squire, the 
eminent British musicologist, believed 
that the water party for which Handel 
composed his music took place, in all 
likelihood, in 1717. There is, of course, 
the difficulty of accounting for Main- 
waring’s circumstantial account of the 
reconciliation between King and com- 
poser, which he definitely attributes to 
the composition of the “Water Music” 





! This English translation is from Newman 
Flower’s Life of Handel (the italics are Mr. 
Flower’s). Bonnet’s original Fr text in 
j “Ce concert avait été 

Handel.” 


this sentence reads: 
composé exprés par le 








in 1715. But Mr. Squire suggests, as a 
possible solution, the theory that the 
estrangement lasted for three years, and 
not one, and that Handel really did 
win his way back into favor with the 
King in 1717 by his rater music. 


The Water Music is a serenade in 
the form of a suite of dance tunes, airs, 
and other movements, introduced by an 
Overture. Rockstro points out that the 
style of the instrumentation (the work 
is scored, in Arnold’s edition, for flutes, 
piccolos, oboes, bassoons, horns, trum- 
pets, and strings) “unquestionably owes 
its origin to the peculiar circumstances 
under which it was intended that the 
music should be performed. The parts 
for the wind instruments—more es- 
pecially those for the horns—are so ar- 
ranged as to produce the loveliest effect 
when heard across the water. When 
effects like these were new, they must 
have delighted their hearers beyond all 
measure. The Sarabandes, Gavottes, 
and Bourrées of the eighteenth century 
are among the choicest of its musical 
treasures and it would be difficult to 
find more perfect examples of the style 
than these. The Fugue which intro- 
duces them, with its clear, jubilant sub- 
jects, like the clanging es of a 

1 of bells, is one of the most bril- 
iant inspirations of its class that the 
composer has left us. Yet no less tell- 
ing, in a different way, are the Horn- 
pipe, the Airs, the Minuet, and other 
shorter divisions of the work.” 


St. Paul Excited 
by Olszewska 


Contralto Appears 
in Stilvered Turban 


St. Paut, Dec. 5.—The most ex- 
citing event has been a recital by Maria 
Qlszewska, who was presented by the 
Schubert Club in her first appearance 
in the north-middle west. 

The audience was large and expect- 
ant and Mme. Olszewska’s entrance 
was marked by a reception which was 
cordial and prolonged. Later applause, 
however, became more or less hesitant 
and scattered, though it brought two 
extra numbers. 





How Comments Vary 


Comments have been extended, wide- 
ly differentiated and heated. The visit- 
ing local manager said “She is a knock- 
out,” and another declared Mme. 
Olszewska to be “the last word.” 
Others could find no justification for 
her presentation in a recital. That the 
concert was “different” and lifted the 
audience momentarily out of any rut 
into which it may have fallen by years 
of attendance upon the usual type of 
recital, is generally conceded. It is 
significant of the event, as such, that a 
critical review which held little of an 
approving nature was published in a 
morning paper under a double column 
headline. 


Velvet and Feathers 


Vividly handsome and magnificently 
gowned in a scarlet coat of velvet and 
feathers, with a turban of silver cloth, 
Mme. Olszewska was graciously con- 
siderate of her accompanist (Frederick 
Schauwecker) and of the wishes of the 
audience. Possessing a tremendous 
vitality and magnetic force, she sang 
in a voice which was full-throated and 
warm in its upper and lower reaches. 
Her program included songs by Schu- 
bert, Wagner and Strauss and four in 
English. 

FLorence L. C. Brices. 





Topeka, Kan.—Karoline Whittlesey, 
ninety-five, died Nov. 28 after sixty 
years of service in the teaching profes- 
sion. She came to Topeka in the early 
eighties as a teacher of piano and harp 
in Bethany College, a school for girls. 
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School Players 
to Go Abroad 


Junior Orchestra Is 


Scheduled for Europe 


Ann Arpor, Micu., Dec. 12.— 
Europe is to have its first substantial 
taste of American school music next 
summer. 


Joseph E. Maddy, of the University 
of Michigan School of Music, chair- 
man of the instrumental affairs com- 
mittee of the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference and moving spirit 
behind the National High School Or- 
chestra, is working out details of a plan 
whereby an American orchestra of pos- 
sibly 150 boy and girl musicians in 
high schools will visit the Old World 
in July or August. The immediate 
object of the trip will be to play before 
delegates to the World Conference on 
Education at Geneva and the Anglo- 
American Music Conference at 
Lausanne, but it is expected the or- 
chestra will also give public concerts 
in London, Berlin and other centers. 


Invited by Scholes 


The invitation to Mr. Maddy to 
take the National High School Or- 
chestra abroad was extended jointly 
by Percy A. Scholes, of London, and 
Paul V. Weaver, of the University of 
North Carolina, respectively the chair- 
men of the British and American com- 
mittees in charge of programs for the 
Lausanne meeting. 

Difficulty in raising the money for 
the trip is the only obstacle that will 
keep the orchestra from going, accord- 
ing to Mr. Maddy. However, he be- 
lieves that among the many wealthy 
American music patrons some will be 
found to finance the project. 

The personnel of the orchestra will 
probably not be under 100 nor over 
150. Within the orchestra will also be 
the material for a band and chorus. 





BANGOR OPENS SERIES 


Orchestra and Club 
Renew Activities 

Bancor, Me.—The Bangor Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Adel- 
bert Wells Sprague, opened its thirty- 
third season in the City Hall on 
Nov. 19, when a Schubert program 
was given. The fifth and unfinished 
symphonies were played, as was the 
overture to Rosamunde, and the string 
section gave the Andante from the 
Quartet in D minor. 


The Schumann Club, of which Mrs. 
Harris N. Doe is president, observed 
guest day on Nov. 14. An exchange 
program was given with the Rubin- 
stein Club of Rockland, the Schumann 
Club Trio taking part in the Schubert 
centennial held in Rockland. Those 
taking part in the Schumann Club pro- 
gram were Carrie O. Newman, Lydia 
Storer, Helen Wentworth, Estelle 
Baumann, Viola 
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MORE AND LESSER SCHUBERT 
By Irving Weil 
(Continued from page 10) 


LTHOUGH soloists at orchestral 

concerts seem to be scarcely the 
necessity that they were once consider- 
ed to be, what with prima donna con- 
ductors and other things, there is still 
a fairly lusty demand for them. Mr. 
Sokoloff and Mr. Mengelberg each had 
one, and another concert of the past 
week, that of the newly organized 
Schubert Memorial, contrived to make 
Mr. Mengelberg and the Philharmonic 
merely a background for two of its 
young protegees. Gertrude Kappel of 
the Metropolitan and Munich operas 
sang effectively the finales from Tris- 
tan and The Dusk of the Gods in Mr. 
Sokoloff’s Wagnerian ending to his 
program whilst Vladimir Horowitz 
played the piano part of the Brahms 
B flat concerto on the Philharmonic 
program. 

In regard to the combination of 
Brahms and Mr. Horowitz, we find 
ourself one of the dissenters. This con- 
certo is Brahms’ in one of his most 
romantically tender and _ passionate 
moods, with no repressions chastening 
his feelings, singing the song that an 
Italian spring put into his heart. It 
is music that we believe Mr. Horo- 
witz should let alone, without fear and 
without remorse, for we heard neither 
tenderness nor passion arising from it 
as he played it. It seemed to us that 
he was getting Brahms and Liszt hope- 
lessly confused. The outcome was 
brilliant piano playing, but that ap- 
peared to be beside the point. 


The Schubert Memorial, as every- 
one knows by now, plans to give young 
singers and pianists and violinists a 
chance at recognition without the cus- 
tomary struggle. It is one more of the 


agencies now so numerous that pretty 
soon a musical career will be as sim- 
ple a matter as that of a stenographer. 
The- Memorial, however, indulges in 
the most pretentious and possibly also 
the most expensive efforts thus far 
known to make it easy for young 
artists. 

This first concert brought forward 
Sadah Shuchari, a violinist, and Muriel 
Kerr, a pianist. So elaborate were the 
preliminaries that one inevitably ex- 
pected the extraordinary ; but what one 
got was quite ordinary. Both the 
young women showed that they had 
considerable talent (very largely re- 
stricted to the fingers) but neither of 
them induced us to believe that she 
had the fiery and indescribable posses- 
sion that in time will make a fiddler 
or a pianist a great one. 

Miss Shuchari played the Brahms 
concerto and Miss Kerr, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff’s second concerto for piano— 
and this, we think, was a grave mis- 
take in judgment. For in both cases 
the music needs not only about all the 
resources a seasoned virtuoso can bring 
to ‘bear on its difficulties, but also a 
mature, imaginatively poetic feeling for 
its emotional expression. Miss 
Shuchari was much badgered by 
Brahms’ unfeeling conspiracies against 
a violinist’s fingers and bow arm and 
in less complicated moments she man- 
aged only a certain pretty sentiment. 
Her tone has power and, when it isn’t 
driven, some beauty ; but when it is, it 
becomes horsehair against gut. Miss 
Kerr has skill and fluency of finger but 
her tone was hard and lacking in color. 
She was inadequate in competition with 
the orchestra and in solo passages she 
gave the music a matter-of-fact turn. 





GLADYS MATHEW SINGS 
AT BENEFIT 


Gladys Mathew, coloratura soprano, 
was soloist at a benefit concert given 
in St. John’s Lutheran Church on 
Nov. 22. Her list included a German 
group by Cornelius, Reger and Schu- 
bert and one in English and Italian by 
Willeby, Ware, Weaver and Proch. In 
these Miss Mathew disclosed a voice 
of wide and even range; it is of fine 
quality and under good control. Very 
fine was her singing of Schubert’s Du 
bist die Ruh, in which her intonation 
was perfect. In Proch’s Theme and 
Variations her high notes and staccati 
were impeccable. 

Among other numbers on the pro- 
gram were organ solos, including a 
Bach Toccata and Fugue and Bossi’s 
Scherzo in F, played by George F. 
Bauer. 

Two movements each from piano 
quartets of Beethoven and Mozart 
were played in a musicianly manner 
by Richard Sears (violin), Thomas 
Donlan (viola), Walter Stamm (cello) 
and Mr. Bauer (piano). Choruses 
were given by the choir, directed by 
Mr. Bauer, with Charlotte Follmer at 
the piano. Mr. Bauer also accompanied 
Miss Mathew. 


CHANGE ORGAN POSTS 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Josephine V. 
Kendrick, organist at the Fourth Con- 
gregational Church, has been appoint- 
ed organist and musical director of 
the First Methodist Church. She suc- 
ceeds Robert H. Prutting, who has ac- 
cepted the position of organist and 
choirmaster at the Central Baptist 


Church. 
a ae os 


Tutsa, Oxta.—The University of 
Tulsa School of Fine Arts has opened 
a piano department. Helen Colburn 
Rinho will supervise classes, with 
— Liggett as the teacher in charge. 
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Conservatory Chooses Brown 
as President 


OSTON, Dec. 12—Edwin 

P. Brown, president of the 
United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany, is elected president of the 
trustees of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, succeed- 
= ing his father, the late George 
: W. Brown. A new trustee elected 
for four years is Frank H. 
Beebe. Trustees re-elected for 
the same period are P. Brown, 
Richard H. Dana, Ernest B. 
Dane, H. Wendell Endicott, 
Allan Forbes, Henry S. Crew, 
Walter H. Langshaw, Robert 
Winsor, Jr., and Dr. Albert S. 
Winship. Alfred DeVoto, rep- 
resenting the Alumni Associa- 
tion, is trustee for a year. 

The executive committee is 
composed of: President, Edwin 
P. Brown; vice-presidents, 
George B. Cortelyou, Charles 
G. Bancroft, H. Wendell En- 
dicott; director, George W. 
Chadwick; treasurer, Channing 
H. Cox; general manager, Ralph 
L. Flanders; Joseph Balch, Fred- 








erick S. Converse, Walter H. 
Langshaw, John Macomber, 
Samuel L. Powers. W. J. P. 











FORM NEW CLUB 
IN MIAMI 


Miami, Fra—A new music society 
has been formed by Mrs. John R. 
Livingston. This will be known as the 
Tuesday Morning Music Club. A novel 
feature is that each member will give 
an entire program for members. Mis- 
cellaneous programs will be given at 
open meetings. Elsa Fairchild is chair- 


man; Mabel Galyon, secretary, and 
Mrs. Livingston chairman of publicity. 
Be) tows Met 
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THE ORIENT CAPTURES NEW YORK 
By Ivan Narodny 
(Continued from page 7) 


dances and gives them that marvelous 
inner content which the Russian danc- 
ers lack. 

Sunday evening’s program of twenty 
solo items opened with two rather 
solemn numbers, Ecclesiastique and 
The Warrior, both to music by Schu- 
mann. The first was danced by Dor- 
othy Wagner, the second by Ito in a 
costume of ancient armor. They 
proved the weakest part of the enter- 
tainment, because Schumann’s music is 
without the ecclesiastical images 
which were so elaborately displayed by 
composers like Cherubini, Paisiello or 
Bach; and the dancers could not sup- 
ply what the music lacked. 

The nvost delightful numbers, be- 
sides those performed by Ito, were the 
Dance of Shamakha to Persian music 
danced by Kohana; Down South, to 
music by Middleton, danced by Hazel 
Wright, and the Portuguese Country 
Dance of Dorothy Wagner. The four 
girls taking part in the ensemble 
proved accomplished aspirants. It must 
be said, however, that while they dis- 
played splendid choreographic talent 
and good training, they did not fully 
grasp the phonetic content of their 
music. It was not a question of the 
technical or external, but the internal 
content of a composition which they 
had not worked out as had their maes- 
tro, Mihio Ito. This was most evident 
in the case of Scriabine’s Prelude and 
Danse Caresse, performed by Dorothy 
Wagner. She did not “dance” Scria- 


bine; she “acted” and made pantomime 
out of what was supposed to be a 
dance. The plastic language of her 
body failed to convey the phonetic 
image of Scriabine’s compositions. On 
the other hand, a synchronization of 
sound and the visual designs of her 
body were lacking, and the result was 
an immature experiment. 


Music the Only Model 


ete is the principal—in fact the 
only—model for a dancer to vis- 
ualize as she represents the symbolic 
complexities and phonetic unity of a 
composition, Music is the audible text 
she must publish in such kinetic pic- 
torial forms—such symbolic hierogly- 
phs—that our eye can take it in. 
Throughout the dance she should re- 
main a kaleidoscopic tracer of musical 
models. If she begins to impose on the 
phonetic design what it does not con- 
tain, she no longer “dances,” but “acts” 
independently, and the performance 
then becomes—as in the case of the 
Diaghileff dancers—a pantomime. 

Michio Ito himself never sinned 
against the sacred rule. All his plastic 
images were in full accord with the 
musical designs of the compositions he 
performed. 

Generally speaking, the Ito evening 
was enjoyable, and I wish that we, in 
this colossal community of millions, 
could see such a performance at least 
once a week. 


An Artistic Triumph. 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, York.Pa. 
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College Orchestras Play ‘America’ 


In addition to the eight major symphony orchestras 
participating in the Bloch premiere this week the 
orchestra of the University of Michigan, conducted 
by Joseph F. Maddy, and the Brown University 
Orchestra, Providence, Rhode Island, conducted by 
Walter H. Butterfield, were scheduled to perform 
“America” at the premiere. 


Music As She Is Presented 


W E had planned a few pungent paragraphs in 
this place concerning certain phenomena sur- 
rounding the presentation of music today. But we 
feel that the following portion of radio announce- 
ment reproduced verbatim with the original spelling 
is far more eloquent, illuminating, comprehensive, and 
illustrative of what we are driving at than anything 
we can write. And we are casting no reflections on 
anyone. 


GENERAL MOTORS FAMILY PARTY 
9 :30—10:30 P.M. 
DECEMBER 3, 1928 
FRIGIDAIRE 


OPENING ANNOUNCEMENT: 


“Our guest artists at this General Motors Family 
Party, which is being given by Frigidaire, are Miss 
Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Mr. Eugene Goosens the British con- 
ductor who reached our shores only a fortnight ago 

. . Frigidaire asked them to arrange a program 
which would include the most sparkling and tuneful 
sort of numbers in their extensive repertoires; for 
our host is in a bouyant mood. . It is rapidly 
approaching the time when there will be more than 
one million of its automatic refrigerators in use; 
each month having seen a new sales record established 
by the New Frigidaire, with its nineteen household 
models, its quiet, economical operation, and its beauti- 
ful Tu-tone cabinets. ... 

While the members of the orchestra are taking 
their seats, Frigidaire steps aside to let the other 
members of the General Motors Family say ‘good 
evening’ Chevrolet ... Pointiac ... Oldsmobile... 
Oakland ... Buick ... La Salle... Cadillac... 
Fisher Body . . .General Motors Truck ... Yellow 
Cab and Coach . . . Delco-Light electric plants and 
water pumps ... and the GMAC Purchase Plan. 

“And now we are ready ... Mr. Goosens has 
chosen to begin the concert with the delightful over- 
ture from Mozart’s opera, ‘The Marriage of Figaro,’ 
in which the instruments seem to engage in an 
amusing debate concerning the things that are to 
happen when the curtain rises, etc., etc.” 

{= A week ago Thursday Sophie Braslau sang 
for President and Mrs. Coolidge. Among the guests 
were Chief Justice Mr. and Mrs. Howard Taft, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Ford, Gov. Ritchie of Maryland, 
and Solicitor General and Mrs. Mitchell. 
Enrique Fernandez Arbos will be guest conductor 
with the Detroit Philharmonic in Sir Thomas Beech- 
am’s place. 


Announcement 


Musica AMERICA announces that Walter E. 
Koons, associated for over a year with the advertis- 
ing department of this paper, has become associated 
with The Baldwin Piano Company as head of their 
Artists’ Department Activities with headquarters in 
The Baldwin Warerooms, 20 East 54th Street, New 
York. Mr. Koons brings to his new position valuable 
experience, a wide acquaintance, and an understanding 
of the musical field which should fit him well for 
his new responsibilities. 

Musicat America regrets his departure from this 
journal but with him go all good wishes for a de- 
served and prominent success in his new field. 





—The Chicago office of Musica America is situ- 
—ated in Suite 2114, Straus Bidg., Michigan Ave. 
—at Jackson Blvd. Telephone Harrison 2543-2544. 
—Margie A. McLeod, Business Manager. 

—Boston Office: Room 1011, 120 Boylston Street. 
—Telephone Hancock 0796. William J. Parker, 
—Manager. 
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"THE SEASON’S BEST 


It has been just called to our attention that 
next Tuesday is December 25th. Unless all 
signs fail this will probably be Christmas Day. 

To our many readers, to our correspondents, 
to our staff, to all those who have with us fol- 
lowed the many activities of the music world 
during the past year we renew our sincerest 
wishes for the coming months. 

May your Christmas be a joyous one, may 
your New Year be a happy one. 





True Story—No. 1 


It all happened at “Blackbirds,” the dark hued show 
at the Eltinge. 

An enthusiastic lady asked a popular and ebony 
buck and wing dancer where he learned to do his 
superb tap dance. 

“’Deed, Ma'am,” replied our Hero, “from a dancin’ 
teacher, in dat big buildin’ on 57th street—dat buildin’ 
dey call’s Stein’s Hallway.” 
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Flonzaley Step-Child 


An interesting combination of old and new blood, 
now that the Flonzaley Quartet is to disband, is the 
news that Nicholas Moldavan, viola, and Alfred 
Pochon, second violin, will form a new quartet with 
= Wolferson, violin, and Gerald Warburg, 
cellist . 

Handsome Howard Taylor’s biography is growing. 
According to Thayer and L’il Minna M. Taylor of 
Judson is the only concert manager in town belonging 
to the Mayflower Society. Bela Bartok’s new rhap- 
sody for violin and piano, based upon Hungarian folk 
tunes is dedicated to Joseph Szigeti. Casella’s con- 
certo was dedicated to the same talented young man. 


Gentlemen of the Press 


The current criticisms on music in the daily press 
offer some interesting tendencies and vivid contrasts 
lately . . the palms for plain speech and straight 
talk go by all odds to the critical slaves of the 
evening sheets and the reviews of Mr. Ger- 
shwin’s latest piece illustrate what we mean. 

Joseph Urban, who has been painting scenery 
for some time now, is in Europe for a three day 
Christmas vacation with his mother in Vienna. He 
will return to New York Jan 7. 


Gangsters Celebrate 


The Hard Boiled Eggs, a disreputable organization 
of press agents, conductors, parasites, members of 
the claque, singers, critics and their slaves, and all 
past and present caretakers of Billy Guard’s Metro- 
politan Museum, celebrated at the 39th st. Barbecue 
across from the opera last Saturday night. Wilfred 
Pelletier was the host—Lauri-Volpi was there. This 
interesting organization, with members sought by the 
police of four continents, is an infamous relic of the 
Ten Nights Club, a former group of gangsters headed 
by Diamond Frank Warren and Two Gun Gil Ga- 
briel. Members who left their belongings at the Bar- 
becue last Saturday may retrieve them, if they can 
identify them, at Mr. Guard's office. The carpenters 
will complete repairs at the Barbecue in about a 
week, 

$ $ $ $ Variety’s front page last week esti- 
mated that Papa Otto Kahn and Son Roger had 
dropped about $200,000 in the two revues, “Ameri- 
cana” and the New Americana” which closed after a 
very very short run. and the elder Kahn is 
also said to be heavily interested in Mr. Belasco’s 
new show “Mima” which may or may not last. 


Giants 4 Cubs 3 


For the first time since Goethe’s death the palace 
of his friend, Herzogin Anna Amalia in Weimar, 
was opened recently when Mme. Elly Ney, pianist, 
gave a Schubert program. . the Schubert 
Memorial’s secorid concert on Jan. 2 will present Isa- 
belle Yalkowsky, a talented young pianist and a pupil 
of Mme. Olga Samaroff, secretary of the Schubert 
Memorial. Broadway’s classic musical circle 
was well represented at George Gershwin’s “An Am- 
erican in Paris” last week. . . Ben Bernie, Je- 
rome Kern, Dick Rodgers, Larry Hart, Phil Charig 
and Roger Wolfe Kahn were there. 

When Grace Moore arrived on the dock her 
baggage was marked Ma ‘ not “distin- 
guished service” but “Detain and Search” 
if he is well enough at Christmas time Efrem Zim- 
balist will give a private recital at the Chicago home 
of Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick. 2 
Gitta Gradowa will play at the home of Mrs. Cyrus 
McCormick, and V. Horowitz, will play at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Potter Palmer. . Arthur Bo- 
danzky’s daughter Elizabeth, will make her social 
debut at a Wednesday tea, Jan. 2 at the Savoy-Plaza. 


With Illustrations 


The Florence Crittendon League, a prominent so- 
pore: Fon for aiding unfortunate women, is a glutton for 
punishment ond often insists on pointing the moral 
of its own purposes . . last. year the _——- 
presented Faust . you know the story . . 
this year it’s Norma which is also the history of an 
unfortunate lady — the League will 
insist next year on a combined version of Traviata, 
Cavalleria and Die en retaining the most 
moral features of each. 
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Eleanor Harshman, 9- 
year-old pianist, and 
Karl Kruger, con- 
ductor of the Seatile 
Symphony, look over 
the score of Pader- 
ewskis “ Minuett”’ 
which Miss ‘Harsh- 
man will play for her 
debut as soloist of the 
orchestra. 



















Hallie Stiles, the only per- 
manent American singer 
with the Opera Comique, 
in Parts, returns to her 
native heath for a _ two 
months’ concert tour under 
the management of George 
Engles. 


Giorgio and Ruggiero Ricci— 
wonder children. Ruggiero is 
the latest child-star to rise in the 
West. He played his violin be- 
fore 1,000 in San Francisco re- 
cently with astounding succcess. 
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Grace Moore returns after triumphs 

abroad, aboard the S. S. Berengaria. 

Miss Moore made her debut with the 
Metropolitan Opera last season. 








Mischa Levitski. pianist, with Benno 

Rabinoff, violinist, and Arpad Szandor, 

accompanst, feeding the pigeons of St. 
Mark’s square, Venice. 














